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CHAPTER I. 

IN THE NURSERY. 

I WANT my little readers to look with me 
into a certain large, comfortable nursery. 
This nursery is in a large, comfortable house in 
one of the squares at the West End of London : 
the hour is five o'clock in the afternoon on a cold 
dark day in January, and nurse has already lighted 
the gas and shut out the dreary winter's fog. It 
is tea-time, too ; the kettle is singing its merry 
song from the hob, and puffing out its steam, which 
after curling about the fire-place, joins the leaping 
flame, and races merrily up the chimney, 

Lizzie, the under-nurse, has laid the tea-things, 
and is busy now putting pinafores on to the little 
people before they take their places round the 
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nursery table. Horace, who has just been lifted, 
very much against his will, from the rocking-horse, 
is making what Nurse calls " a pretty to do ; " and 
if Lizzie were not as strong as she is good- 
tempered, I think she would find it difficult work 
to get the young man into his pinafore at all. 

" He's a regular Turk, that he is ; and made of 
cast iron too, I do think ; " says Nurse, with some 
pride, as she watches the fine strong rosy boy- 
struggling against Lizzie. Then, seeing the pina- 
fore put on at last, she takes her seat at the table 
with Baby on her knee. 

There are two more little ones in the room that 
I must tell you about. One is Horace's elder 
sister. Miss Violet Millicent -Gertrude Talbot, a 
young lady who thinks herself rather an important 
person, I assure you. She is seven years of age, 
and the eldest child of a very fond father and 
mother: indeed, I am afraid she is a little bit 
spoilt. Violet is very pretty, with blue eyes and 
fair hair : she gives herself little airs and graces, 
and is fond of looking at her little person in 
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mamma's long glass, and putting herself into atti- 
tudes, as if she quite knew how pretty she is. 

Now I must describe the other little figure- It 
is that of a little girl between five and six years 
old : she walks sadly to the tea-table, showing 
neither the sprightliness of Violet, nor the wilful- 
ness of Horace, who by this time has crammed so 
much bread and butter into his mouth that his 
eyes stare, and the skin of his cheeks seems quite 
tight. This little girl is unlike the other children^ 
being thin, pale, dark-haired and dark-eyed, but 
her little face is very sweet, and, although she is 
never a noisy child, her expression is not always 
sad as it is just now. She can enjoy fun sometimes 
as much as anybody, but Gemma has reason to 
feel sad to-day, as I am sure you will think when 
you hear a little more. 

Gemma is first cousin to Violet, Horace, and 
Baby. She was born in India, where her papa and 
mamma still are, and was sent home to her Uncle 
and Aunt Talbot to be taken care of by them till 
her own dear matnma should come herself. This 
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is to be in a year or two, when mamma will bring 
over the baby-boy. Gemma was five years old 
when she left Madras, six months before my story 
begins, and was already suffering from the effect of 
the hot climate, which is very injurious to the 
health of European children, except when they are 
quite little babies. She had come to England ia 
the charge of a lady, an intimate friend of her 
mamma's, who was returning home ; but, besides 
this lady, the little girl's Ayah — that is the Indian 
name for nurse — had come also, so Gemma's 
mamma knew well that her darling would have 
every care taken of her on the voyage. Minima, 
the Ayah, had been with Gemma since her birth, 
and loved the child with a devotion not often found 
in servants of any other race. 

Minima had never been to England before, but 
she could talk a little English, and had been con- 
verted to Christianity some years ago. Indeed the 
poor black woman had a more thorough under- 
standing of the true spirit of Christianity than 
many whose minds are more cultivated, and who 
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have been educated in that faith from infancy. 
She accepted with child-like simplicity the teach- 
ing of our Saviour, as it was explained to her, and, 
on becoming a Christian, it seemed to her a matter 
of course that she should practise what our Saviour 
taught in all things. Gemma's mamma had her- 
self instructed her little girl in as much as she was 
old enough to understand out of the Bible, but it 
was chiefly from her poor black nurse, and since 
she left India, that Gemma had learnt the simple 
practical way of trying to act as our Saviour 
taught in whatever she did. No wonder that our 
little heroine had grown to be unselfish, earnest 
and truthful. 

Now, I suppose you little people are anxious to 
know why Gemma was so sad on this January 
afternoon : — I will tell you. Minima, her dear 
Ayah, had left her only that morning and started 
on her journey back to India. The Ayah had 
only come to England to remain six months, for 
she left all her own relations and friends in Madras, 
and had promised her poor old mother that she 
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would not stay away longer than that time. Little 
Gemma felt the parting dreadfully, though she 
tried hard to bear it bravely, and cried as little as 
she could. Still she did cry, but it was silently ! 
thereby setting an excellent example to her little 
cousins, who, I regret to say, were in the habit of 
expressing either sorrow or anger by crying and 
screaming as loud as they possibly could. 

" Gemma, Gemma ! " said Violet, " here's jam ! 
apricot jam that you like best, you know, so don't 
look cross and disagreeable." 

" Fm not cross," said Gemma, turning red, and 
the tears starting freshly to her eyes, as she climbed 
on to the chair next to nurse. 

"Lor', Miss Genima, dear, don't you mind," 
said good-natured Lizzie ; " I don't think you're 
ever disagreeable, nor I'm sure don't nurse 
neither." 

" Well," said Violdt, " when I was in the nursery 
all the afternoon, before I went down to mamma, 
Gemma wouldn't play with me; she sat in the 
corner with her face to the wall, and I call that 
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being disagreeable. When I told mamma, she said 
it was sulkiness." 

Gemma's little face flushed again, and she was 
going to answer sharply ; but soon checked her- 
self, and like a good little Christian child striving 
always to be kind and gentle, she got off her seat, 
went up to Violet, and kissed her, saying : — 

" Vm sorry, Vi dear, if I looked cross, but I feel 
so sad because Ayah's gone away. I sat with my 
face to the wall that I might not see the room ; 
then I could fancy she was still sitting here. Oh, 
I wish I could see dear Ayah again ! " 

** I gad ole Ayah dorn," chimed in Master 
Horace, who was just then taking breath between 
two slices of bread and butter. " She is so back, 
like Mr. Sweep : I tall her Missus Sweep. Hope 
she's dorn up chimney, and won't nebber tome back 
no more." 

"Well, of all the funny boys!" said Nurse, 
laughing, for she always found wit in Horace's 
speeches. Then she added : — " But Ayah was a 
good woman for one of them blackies, certaltvl^ \ 
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and Vm sure, Master Norry, you ought to er liked 
her, for she were wonderful patient with you and 
your nonsense.** 

"She back and hidgeous," exclaimed Master 
Horace. " I loves you, Nana, tos you pretty." 

Nurse, to whom this compliment was paid, was 
a fat, light-haired, florid-complexioned woman, 
considerably past her youth, but neat and fresh- 
looking, and fond of bright colours in her dress. 
She received the compliment with becoming 
modesty. 

"Pretty is as pretty does. Master Norry," she 
said, *' and Fm sure pore Ayah was as good as any 
Christian." 

" She is a Christian," said little Gemma, stoutly ; 
"she says her prayers, and taught me to say them." 

" I'm are a Christian," interrupted Horace. ** I 
say prayers and graces, and I make Miss Polly 
say — * Pay Dod bless Papa and Mamma, and little 
Papa Norry/ " 

I must here mention that Miss Polly was a doll 
of large size and extraordinary ugliness. Horace 
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loved her with a devotion which was the more sur- 
prising because he had a great aversion to dolls in 
general, and waged incessant war against those 
belonging to his sister or Gemma. He had loved 
Miss Polly from the day he first beheld her ; he 
begged for her directly he saw her in the toy-shop ; 
and she remained, though old and ugly now, the 
darling of his heart. I can tell you that Nurse 
and Lizzie often blessed Miss Polly ; for except 
when Horace was asleep, the only quiet moments 
in his life were those he passed in playing with his 
doll. 

Horace nursed Miss Polly, slept with Miss 
Polly, told her his secrets, confided his sorrows to 
her, and kissed her until scarcely an atom of paint 
or sign of a feature remained on her once hand- 
some face. Still, battered as she was, his warm 
though turbulent little heart remained faithful to 
her. The only time he was ever known to lose 
patience with her was one day when he was teach- 
ing her her prayers. Being troubled with stiff 
knees, Miss Polly could not obey little Papa's 
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order to kneel down, whereupon, I regret to say, 
he so far forgot himself as to seize her by the legs, 
and bang her head against the wall. But she sur- 
vived this ill-treatment, and he was not the less 
fond of her afterwards. 

Horace, still anxious to prove his title to be con- 
sidered a Christian, was on the point of repeating 
all his prayers and graces, as he called them, there 
and then at the tea-table. But Nurse objecting to 
this, he grew rebellious, made a sudden grab at 
the sugar basin, and, missing it, upset the milk jug 
over the baby into nurse's lap. At the same time 
his high chair slipped away from behind him, and 
he fell, knocking his chin on the table and biting 
his tongue. Then came a roar, and though Miss 
Polly was brought to him directly, it was some 
time before she could comfort him or allay his 
grief. 

Peace, however, having been restored in the 
nursery at last. Baby was hushed to sleep in her 
little bed, and then the three older children were 
sent down into the dining-room to dessert They 
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were delighted to find Uncle Charlie there ; he is 
Mrs. Talbot's youngest brother, and has just come 
over on leave for a short time from his regiment in 
Ireland. Violet's eyes sparkle, for the little 
monkey knows that Uncle Charlie is very fond of 
her ; and though he often says, with a look of 
sorrow — " What a pity the poor child's so ugly," 
she knows only too well that he means just the 
reverse, and hangs her little head on one side, and 
looks out at the corners of her eyes, as much as to 
say — ** I don't think you mean it, Uncle Charlie." 
Violet began, directly the children were seated, 
to tell her uncle about the departure of the Ayah ; 
while Gemma, who was sitting by Mrs. Talbot, 
stopped eating her sponge-cake, and fixed her 
large black eyes on her cousin, wondering in her 
sensitive little heart how it was that Violet could 
rattle on in a laughing way about what troubled 
her so much. 

Horace put in his word : — " Ayah dorn back to 
the monkies ; dorn to climb trees with them." 
" You foolish little man," said mamma ; then she 
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added, laughing: — "But do you remember, this 
autumn, when we took her into Wales, how the 
Welsh peasants seemed really to think she was a 
monkey, poor thing ! and ran after her, laughing 
and pointing ? " 

" Yes, indeed," said Mr. Talbot ; " but I think 
the funniest thing was the Ayah's first attempt 
to wear boots. Do you remember, my little 
Gemma, what trouble she was in ? She said the 
boots were so nice off, but so dreadful on ; and 
we kept telling her to practise walking in them, 
till at last, with tears in her eyes, she declared 
she could go on no longer. Then, when she 
took off both shoes and stockings, we found she 
had been wearing them over two great silver rings 
on each foot, which she always had upon her 
toes. No wonder the boots hurt her, Tm sure." 

Even Gemma could not help laughing at the 
recollection of Minima and her boots ; still our 
little heroine's heart felt very sad, and she was 
heartily glad when Nurse appeared at the door 
of the room, ready to take the children up to bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

ONE bright, fresh, frosty morning towards the 
end of January, the little people that I in- 
troduced you to in my last chapter started off 
with Nurse and Lizzie for a walk in Kensington 
Gardens. There had been a hard frost all night, 
and Nurse felt sure the ice on the Serpentine was 
fit to bear. 

" Now, if you are good children," said she, as 
the little party trotted along by her side, " you 
shall see the skating, and that will be a treat ; 
you don't see such a thing in India, Miss Gemma." 

The children all turned their bright little faces 
up to Nurse, as she talked about the skating ; then 
ran on again, bowling their hoops merrily. Violet's 
pretty cheeks, and Horace's, too, shone like rosy 
apples ; even our little Gemma had a colour on 
her face like the pale pink tint on the inside of a 
shell. The three children ran races with their 
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hoops, the two eldest giving Horace a good stai 
to make all fair. They got on so far ahead th; 
Lizzie had hard work to overtake them, and whc 
she did, and made them walk back to Nurse, wh 
v/as carrying Baby, the good-natured fat girl wj 
still out of breath and panting. Nurse told h4 
she was for all the world like a great porpois 
grunting and blowing in that way. 

Nurse was born and bred at Gravesend, and We 
fond of talking about her youthful experiences 
so, being reminded of porpoises, she related ho^ 
she had once seen an immense shoal of these crea 
tures coming up the river near Gravesend. "] 
was a sight to see," said Nurse ; " there was a'mos 
twenty of them. The great fat things kept leap 
ing right out of the water, blowing and gruntin 
as they went They tore along that fast through 
the water it was quite wonderful ; and they seemei 
as if they was playing and really enjoying them 
selves, as gay and light-hearted as may be, bvi 
short of breath, like Lizzie here." 

At this moment the children came to a sudde 
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standstill on the pavement, for they had arrived in 
front of a very favourite shop of theirs. This shop 
was devoted to the sale of birds, gold fish, white 
mice, squirrels, and such pet animals. The woman 
who kept it was well acquainted with the Talbot 
family, for they were frequent and excellent cus- 
tomers. One of the latest purchases Mrs. Talbot 
had made there was a cockatoo, which having 
entered the family a little before Minima went 
away, had learnt to call "Ayah." The parrot was 
so fond of the Indian nurse, that, after she left, it 
still continually called her, and would scream with 
an angry and impatient voice when no Ayah made 
her appearance. Gemma loved the cockatoo be- 
cause it seemed to remember her dear old nurse ; 
for Gemma had not forgotten Minima, nor her 
good instruction and example, although by this 
time our little friend had got over her grief at the 
parting, and joined the other children in all their 
merry games. 

The great attraction for the children at the shop- 
window, in front of which I have kept my little 
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party standing, was a small bird, called a redcap 
or redpole, with a greenish-grey body and red 
head. This bird had a wonderful accomplishment, 
which the children were never tired of watching. 
A flat piece of wood, about two inches wide and 
seven or eight long, was fastened endways to the 
outside of the cage, in such a manner that the end 
■ attached to the bars of the cage was rather higher 
than the other. Upon this inclined plane a little 
waggon was made to run, and was kept up by a string 
about six inches long fastened to the bars of the 
cage. The waggon held the bird's seed, and, when- 
ever the little creature wanted to eat, it had to pull 
the waggon up the inclined plane by drawing in the 
string. It contrived to do this by using both claw 
and beak ; and when the waggon was drawn close 
up to the cage, the bird kept it there by holding 
the string under its claw while it fed. Often, Mobile 
eating, it would accidentally slacken its hold upon 
the string, when suddenly away rolled the waggon. 
Then the little redcap would set to work with 
patience, and perseverance, and hard labour, to pull 
it up again. 
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Gemma took a great interest in the clever little 
bird, and while she stood watching it, the mistress 
of the shop stood at the open door, and was watch- 
ing her. "Do come in. Nurse," at length said 
Mrs. Moore, the mistress of the shop, with a good- 
natured smile ; " and pray bring in that sweet, 
solemn-faced little lady. I have often seen her 
looking at the redcap as she passed either with 
Mrs. Talbot or with you. I think she likes him ; he 
is a dear little bird, and as tame as anything : now 
I trust neither the young lady nor her aunt will be 
offended if I ask her to accept it as a present. It 
will be a real pleasure to me if she will accept it." 

Gemma's little cheeks glowed with delight and 
surprise, as she whispered : — " May I have it, 
Nurse V 

" Well, Miss Gemma," answered Nurse, " it is 
certainly very kind of Mrs. Moore, but I shouldn't 
like you to accept it until we've asked Missis, which 
we will do directly we gets home : so be a good 
child and enjoy your walk, and wait patient. I'll 
send down for the bird, Mrs. Moore, if Mrs. Talbot 
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allows Miss Gemma to have it" Then, turnir 
again to Gemma, Nurse added : " And now, n: 
dear, thank Mrs. Moore for her kindness, and 1 
US be going on." 

Gemma did thank Mrs. Moore, rather shyly, bi 

very sincerely ; and off they went again towan 

Kensington Gardens. Violet and Horace seem< 

to think that Mrs. Moore had made a gre 

.,. mistake in not offering the bird to one of the 

' instead of to Gemma; but they soon reached tl 

Serpentine, when their good humour was quick 
restored by the sight of the skaters. 

It was a new amusement for the children to s 
the busy throng of people gliding over the froz< 
water. How they laughed when some awkwa; 
but bold beginner, after making a plunge forwa 
as if he was going to tumble on his nose, wou 
suddenly reverse his position, and come down wi 
a great crash in a sitting posture, his heels high 
than his head. Here and there might be seen 
lady skating, supported perhaps by some gentl 
man ; or, if she was quite a beginner, leaning t 
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the back of a chair which she pushed in front of 
her. There were several gentlemen who skated 
beautifully, skimming over the ice like swallows, cut- 
ting figures of 8, and turning and twisting in and out 
in a way that the children thought quite wonderful. 

But the greatest fun of all was to watch the 
merry-faced, red-nosed boys upon their slides ; to 
see them coming down now and then with tre- 
mendous thumps, but bravely picking themselves 
up, grinning a little, and beginning over ' again. 
The children and Lizzie were intensely amused : 
Lizzie, perhaps, even more than the children. In- 
deed, she expressed her opinion of the different 
skaters so loud that Nurse thought it necessary to 
reprove her. Then she continued to show her 
enjoyment of the scene by giggles and half sup- 
pressed bursts of laughter. 

All this amusement was at length interrupted 
by Nurse, who said : " Well, we mustn't be stand- 
ing here all day, or I shall be having Baby catch 
cold. Come along, Lizzie, do ; I'm sure you must 
all be feeling cold, and tired too." • 
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Gemma said she was quite ready to go home, 
but Violet exclaimed : " Oh, do stay, Nurse ; we 
aren't cold a bit : it is such fun ! " 

"Me sarn't go home yet," announced Master 
Horace, pouting. 

"Don't be so naughty. Master Horace," said 
Lizzie ; " if you sticks your lips out like that 
they'll reach to the other side of the water. When 
Nurse says we're to go home, we must." 

" Well, look here, Lizzie," said Nurse, good- 
naturedly ; " suppose I go home with Baby ; the 
darling will be perished if I stay here any longer ; 
Miss Gemma can come along with me, and you 
wait a little while with Miss Violet and Master 
Horace. Be sure you don't go on the ice now." 
Then she added, turning to Gemma, "Come along. 
Miss Gemma, dear ; I dare say you feel the cold 
more than the others, coming from them hot 
countries so lately." 

" It isn't that, Nurse," whispered Gemma, as she 
and Nurse turned from the Serpentine, leaving the 
others still watching the skaters ; " I am not very 
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cold, but I want to get home to know if I may 
have the bird." 

You see, Gemma was so truthful that she not 
only took care never to tell an untruth, but did 
her best to prevent people being misled by any- 
thing she said or did. My little friends, who read 
these pages, try to be like Gemma ! While you 
are still young, and easily acquire good or bad 
habits, learn to be truthful in every word and 
action, so you will not find it difficult in after 
years to act honestly in all things. 

Nurse and Gemma chatted pleasantly as they 
walked along, for Nurse used often to say it was 
" for all the world like a book to hear Miss Gemma 
talk." But we must leave them now to make the 
best of their way home, and we will return to 
Lizzie, Violet, and Horace on the banks of the 
Serpentine. 

In spite of the cold, Lizzie and the children had 
hitherto remained standing in one place, but a 
little way from them the people on the bank were 
collected into quite a crowd, probably watching 
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some good skater. Now, no sooner was Nurse 
out of the way than Miss Violet took upon herself 
to be commanding officer of the party, and, crying 
out, " Come along, Lizzie, I want to see what all 
the people arc looking at,** darted off in the direc- 
tion of the crowd. Lizzie had no choice but to 
follow, which she did, dragging with her Master 
Horace, and making him run as fast as his little 
fat legs could go. For a minute or two she con- 
trived to keep her young mistress in sight, then 
lost her in the crowd : Lizzie was in despair. 
Presently she caught sight of Violet again, but 
the little girl was no longer on the bank : regard- 
less of Nurse's injunction, she was actually on the 
ice, and elbowing her way forward as well as she 
was able among all the grown-up people. 

Poor, fat Lizzie had nothing for it now but to 
catch little Horace up in her arms, and run on to 
the ice after her other charge. She was soon 
within arm's length of Violet, and was just going 
to pounce upon her, with a good scolding ready 
on her tongue, when suddenly there came a great 
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crack in the ice just under her feet She heard 
people crying for help, and saw that the ice was 
giving way all about her. Fortunately the spot 
where she and Violet were standing was only a 
few feet from the bank, and the water was shallow. 
In a moment Lizzie found herself up to her knees 
in water, still holding Horace on one arm, and 
with the other dragging Miss Violet out of the 
Serpentine. The wilful little child had tumbled 
souse in over head and ears, but the water was not 
deep enough to drown her, and with Lizzie's help 
she scrambled out, frightened almost to death, and 
drenched to the skin with frozen water. 

Lizzie was heartily glad, I can tell you, when 
she saw the little girl safe on the bank, though in • 
such a terrible plight. Violet's screams had sub- 
sided into sobs, but she was shivering with cold, 
and Lizzie put Horace out of her arms on to 
the ground, that she might kneel down to wring 
the water from Violet's clothes. Meanwhile the 
scene of confusion was indescribable. People 
were rushing about in all directions ; some were 
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shouting for help; and help soon came in the 
shape of the Humane Society s officers, who ran 
to the spot with ropes, long poles, ladders, and 
drags. In the midst of this confusion, Lizzie 
turned round to take Horace by the hand : he 
was no longer at her side ! The child had disap- 
peared ; separated from her by the crowd. 

Never had Lizzie longed for a sight of that 
merry, chubby face, with its bright eyes and 
roguish smile, as she longed to see it now. A 
horrible feeling came over the poor girl, as if the 
world was coming to an end. Here was one of 
her charges half drowned, the other lost : and all 
this had happened in a minute. What would 
they say at home ? Never in all her life had 
she felt so miserable. 

" Horace, Horace, Master Norry, dear ! Where 
are you ? " called out Lizzie. " Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall I do, what shall I do ? " 

Poor Lizzie ! and this trouble had come upon 
her really from no fault of her own. 

Everybody seemed to be too much occupied, 
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and too excited, to attend to Lizzie or notice her 
despair. At last, however, a lady and gentleman 
came and spoke to her. They advised her to take 
home the poor little shivering, crying child she had 
left as quickly as possible, promising to search for 
the little lost boy themselves, and if they found 
him, to take him to his home. Lizzie thankfully 
gave them Mrs. Talbot's address, and described 
the child ; then she set off running with Violet in 
the direction of home. 

' They had just reached the gate of the Gardens 
when they met Violet's Uncle Charlie, carrying his 
skates. He had been on the ice, and was now on 
his way to lunch at his sister's. 

" Why, what has happened to you, you dreadful 
child ? " he exclaimed, looking at Violet. And 
when Lizzie rather incoherently related the mis- 
chances of the morning, he added, half-laughing 
at the time : " Master Norry lost ! No such luck. 
Go back, Lizzie, and look for him again ; I'll take 
Miss Violet home. You are sure he didn't tumble 
into the hole with Violet ? " 
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" Certain sure, sir," said Lizzie ; " I only put 
him out of my arms when we was on the bank." 

** He's sure to turn up," said Uncle Charlie; " but 
now conic along, my poor child ; the sooner you 
are at home and in a warm bed the better." 

As he spoke, Uncle Charlie lifted up the poor 
little half-frozen, sobbing Violet in his arms, and, 
hailing a cab that passed at the moment, ordered 
the man to drive as fast as possible to Mrs. 
Talbot's house. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOY AND SORROW. 

MY little readers may imagine how alarmed 
Mr. and Mrs. Talbot were when Uncle 
Charlie rushed into the house carrying poor little 
half-frozen, dripping Violet in his arms, and bring- 
ing the news that Horace had been lost. 

Violet was at once rolled up in hot blankets and 
put to bed, while her father and Uncle Charlie 
went off to Kensington Gardens to search for the 
missing child. There they soon met Lizzie, who 
was looking about and. making inquiries in vain. 
Her master did not scold her, but the poor, fat girl 
was scared when she saw the stern and anxious 
look upon his face, which usually had a good- 
natured expression. Mr. Talbot directed that they 
should separate, and all three go different ways to 
continue their search. > 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Talbot, after sitting by Violet's 
bedside for some time, came down into the draw- 
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ing-room, and in her anxiety, began walking 
quickly up and down the room. At every sound 
of wheels in the square, she ran eagerly to the 
window, hoping to sec a cab stopping at the door. 
But hour after hour went by, and there was no 
return of the searchers ; no news of Horace. The 
short winter's day was beginning to close in, but 
she would not have the shutters shut : the outside 
world, in which her poor little Norry was lost, 
should not be shut out, she thought 

She was standing at a window, with her hot fore- 
head pressed against the cold window-pane, when 
the drawing-room door opened softly,' swift little 
footsteps crossed the ro9m, warm slender fingers 
were thrust into Mrs. Talbot's cold hand, and 
Gemma's sweet little voice said : 

" Aunty, do let me be with you : I will be very 
good and quiet." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Talbot, " I am too 
worried and anxious to talk to you. You had 
better trot back to the nursery : Violet will 
be glad to have you, and you can amuse your- 
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self with the bird Mrs. Moore gave you this 
morning." 

" Violet is asleep," answered Gemma ; " I thought, 
aunty, I might try to be a little bit of comfort to 
you ; not much, perhaps, but if it was only the 
tiniest bit, I should be so glad. Do you want me 
to go ? " 

" No, Gemma dear, stay if you like. You are a 
kind-hearted little girl." 

Gemma and her aunt remained standing at the 
window, while a star or two began to appear in the 
clear, frosty sky. Presently Gemma said, in a low 
voice : ** God made one of those bright stars move 
in the sky to show the wise men where to find the 
Baby Jesus ; and God can let us know where to 
find little Norry. But don't you feel glad, aunty 
dear, to think that God is watching over him now, 
wherever he is ? " 

" My dear Gemma, you are indeed a comfort to 
me. I feel that the Almighty is watching over my 
little Horace, and will let me have him back." And 
tears fell from the poor mother's eyes as she spoke. 
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" Mamma taught mc a hymn in India/' sail 

Gemma, ''that she was very fond of, and I used t 

.sin<; it to Minima so that I might not forget il 

Shall I sing it to you, aunty ? it is one of th 

Church hymns." And Gemma began in her swec 

little treble voice : — 

" Oh Lord, how happy should we be 
If wc could cast our care on Thee, 

If we from self could rest ; 
And feci at heart that One above. 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love. 

Is working for the best." 

After a minute's pause, Gemma said : — *' Minim 
told mc that God would hear mc whenever 
prayed, and would send me what I asked for, if 
ought to have it. But she told me always to sa> 
' Thy will be done,' for He knows what is best fo 
all of us. It must be right to pray for Norry t 
come back, musn't it, aunty ? " 

" Minima was a good woman to teach you sucl 
perfect trust in God. We will pray together, dear. 

Hand in hand the aunt and niece knelt down 
but at that moment a loud ringing was heard a 
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the house door. They sprang to the window, and 
saw Uncle Charlie stepping out of a cab with little 
Horace in his arms. In another minute the little 
fellow was seated on his mother's lap, looking up 
into her happy face with his bright blue eyes, and 
munching a piece of sponge-cake. 

Now, I must tell you what had happened to 
Horace all this time. He ran away from Lizzie at 
first merely out of fun, intending to frighten her ; 
but he ran farther than he thought, and was as 
much surprised as alarmed when he found himself 
a little helpless, forlorn creature alone in a crowd. 
At first he did not cry, but, baby though he was, 
went bustling about manfully among the people, 
so that those who noticed him at all did not 
imagine he was lost. Nobody seemed to care for 
him, and Master Norry never felt himself of so 
little importance before. He got outside the 
crowd, and wandered about, not knowing what to 
do : cold and wretched, the poor little man began 
to cry bitterly. How he longed for a sight of his 
father or mother, of Violet or Gemma, even for a 
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glimpse of Nurse's kind face or Lizzie's fat 
one ! 

Presently he saw the stalwart form of a police- 
man coming towards him, but unfortunately Norry 
had often been threatened with being given to a 
policeman, as a punishment when he was more 
than usually riotous, so now instead of looking 
upon this guardian of the London public as a 
friend, he ran away from him as fast as he could, 
and hid behind a tree till he had passed. Horace 
thought if he had only had his favourite doll. Miss 
Polly, as a companion, he could have borne it 
better ; but Miss Polly was lying with her wooden 
limbs stretched out in stiff repose in the nursery 
cupboard, unconscious of her little papa Norry's 
sad position. 

At last, in his wanderings, Norry came near a 
pretty cottage, where one of the park-keepers lives. 
It happened that the wife of the keeper was stand- 
ing at the open door, and seeing a well-dressed 
child alone and crying, guessed that he was lost. 
She took him into the cottage, for he made friends 
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with her at once : she warmed him at the fire, and 
asked his name, and where he lived ; but he only 
answered, " Me mamma's boy ; me Norry." She 
could learn no more from him than this ; and the 
poor little tired boy soon fell asleep in her arms. 

The keeper himself at this time was out, making 
his rounds in the Gardens. When he came in, and 
saw the child, he said at once that two gentlemen 
had spoken to him, who were inquiring for a lost 
child Just like this little boy. Off he went again in 
search of the gentlemen, and soon meeting with 
Uncle Charlie, brought him to the cottage, and so 
little Horace was found at last 

The consequences of this adventure were, 
fortunately, not very serious. Violet had a bad 
cold, caused by her wetting, but after remaining in 
bed for a few days, she was quite well again. 
Horace, from that time, formed a great friendship 
with the keeper's wife, and whenever they went 
into that part of Kensington Gardens, he always 
insisted upon paying her a visit. 

Weeks passed away ; the hard frost broke up. 
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the snow disappeared, and the lengthening days 
told of the coming Spring,- As time went on, 
Gemma took more and more delight in her little 
Redcap. He had become so tame and sweet, knew 
his little mistress so well, and looked at her with 
his bright eyes, while he held his pretty red head 
all on one side, with such a comical look of affec- 
tion. Gemma kept his cage very clean, and took 
great care to fill his little waggon with fresh seed, 
and his glass with water, every day. While she 
was arranging his cage, she would allow the little 
creature to enjoy his liberty, and have a good fly 
round the nursery, taking care that the windows 
and doors were shut the while. After flying about 
for a little time. Redcap would return, like a well- 
behaved bird, to his cage, begin to pull up his 
little waggon with fresh strength and goodwill, and 
thoroughly enjoy his dinner. 

One day when Gemma went to open the door 
of his cage, he did not fly out quickly as usual, 
but only fluttered at the bottom of the cage. 
Gemma then saw that her dear little Redcap had 
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met with an accident. In pulling the piece of string 
in order to draw up the waggon with his food, he 
had managed to get it into a loop round his neck, 
and was really strangling himself when his little 
mistress fortunately came to the rescue. Gemma 
gently took hold of the poor little frightened 
creature with one hand, and, with the other, cut the 
string from off his neck with a pair of scissors. 
Horace was standing by at the time, watching all 
she did with the greatest interest. 

Seeing that Redcap was quite upset by his acci- 
dent, Gemma, put his seed into the cage, so that 
he should not have the trouble of dragging the 
waggon up while his nerves were weak. But after 
a few days Uncle Charlie persuaded her to put 
the seed into the waggon once more, lest the bird 
should forget his pretty trick. 

Now, ever since Redcap was so near strangling 
himself, little Horace seemed to take much more 
interest in the bird than he had ever done before, 
and was always watching him. Perhaps he thought 
the same accident might happen again, and was 
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watching for a chance of being the bird's pre- 
server this time as Gemma had been before. At 
all events, this is what he tried to be. One windy 
day in March, Horace, having a bad cold, was 
left at home with Lizzie while the other children 
went out with Nurse. On their return. Gemma 
was the first to go into the nursery. As she 
passed through the door, she saw Master Horace 
standing close to Redcap's cage, and — alas; alas ! 
poor little Redcap himself tightly squeezed in the 
child's hand. 

•* I dot 'im. Gemma," cried Norry in triumph, 
" I dot 'im." 

"Oh, you. naughty boy. What are you doing 
to him ? My pretty bird ! " cried Gemma, with 
flushed face and flashing eyes ; for even Gemma 
could be angry sometimes. 

"He dot the string right round his 'ittle tiny 
neck, and I dust pulled it off." 

Pulled it off indeed he had, but in doing so he 
had squeezed or strangled poor Redcap to deatli. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LITTLE redcap's BURIAL.— A CHILDREN'S FANCY BALL, 

I SCARCELY know which of the two children 
was most horrified at the sad and sudden 
death of the poor little dicky. Horace had killed 
the bird in doing what he thought a kind action. 
It was in releasing the redcap from the piece of 
string, which had got round its neck, that he had 
squeezed the poor struggling bird to death. When 
the little boy discovered what he had done, his 
grief was nearly as great and certainly much 
louder than Gemma's. 

Our little Gemma, in the first moment of her 
discovery, was so angry with Horace — for she was 
naturally a passionate child — that she seized the 
little fellow by the shoulders, and began to shake 
him as hard as she could, crying out between her 
sobs:— "You naughty, wicked, cruel boy, how 
could, you ? Oh, my little bird ! my darling dicky 
that I loved so ! " 
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You see, Horace had a double cause for grief ; 
he cried from sorrow for the death of Redcap, and 
he cried, too, for the punishment he was having. 
But Gemma soon got the better of her passion, 
and then sorrowed more bitterly than ever as she 
thought how naughty it was of her to have lost 
her temper. 

Nurse heard the uproar, and came into the room 
with Violet, who no sooner understood what had 
happened, than she proposed that poor little Red- 
cap should be buried in the garden, and have a 
grand funeral. This was a bright idea : it acted 
like a charm to check Horace^s tears, and he 
listened to his sister with delight, as she explained 
all they might do to give solemnity and grandeur 
to the funeral ceremony. Even Gemma, after a 
little while, began to take a sorrowful interest in 
the arrangements for the burial of her lost pet. 

Accordingly, the little bird was placed in a small 
cardboard box, which had formerly held some 
piece of jewellery, and now served as a coffin for 
poor Redcap. Some white cotton wool was spread 
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out at the bottom of the box, and on this the little 
bird was carefully and tenderly laid upon its back. 
Uncle Charlie had that morning brought Violet 
a bunch of the little flowers she was named after, 
and she laid some of these at the bird's head, and 
others at its feet. 

These preparations being completed, everybody 
in the house was invited to come and view the 
body, of poor Redcap, lying in state upon the 
nursery table. The servants seemed greatly in- 
terested in the sight, but the only one of the 
grown-up members of the family who could be 
persuaded to come was Uncle Charlie ; and when 
he did come, and saw the real distress of dear 
little Gemma at the loss of her pet, he took her 
aside, and his merry face was softened with a kind, 
gentle smile, as he said to her : — 

" Gemma, darling, I know you would not care 
just yet for another pet bird, but I think it would 
be very nice if you were to start a money-box, 
and begin to save up your money to buy a dear 
little German canary, who will sing, you a sweet 
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song from morning till night. I think I will give 
you a pretty little box with a lock and key, and 
something in the box to begin your hoard." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Uncle Charlie ! " 
cried Gemma, throwing her arms round his neck, 
and kissing him heartily as he stooped down to 
her. 

Up came Violet, looking very fussy and im- 
portant. " Now, Gemma," she said, " make haste ; 
the funeral's going to begin. Nurse says we must 
* have it before dinner, because we must go out for 
a walk directly afterwards. Come along and get 
ready: I'm going into the garden to dig the grave, 
and then I shall have to be the clergyman after- 
wards : you can't be the clergyman, you know, 
because you are to be chief mourner." And away 
bustled Miss Violet, with her little nose in the air, 
eager and excited about poor Redcap's burial. 

Presently Horace appeared with his nightgown 
on over his other clothes, and one of Violet's black 
sashes tied round his waist. He was leading by 
the hand, or rather dragging after him, his favourite 
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doll, Miss Polly, who had on one of Baby's night-* 
gowns, and something black also fastened round 
her, Violet persuaded Gemma to be dressed in 
the same manner, and with Uncle Charlie leading 
the melancholy procession, aild holding out the 
cardboard box, with its contents, in his hands, 
they all proceeded downstairs into the little garden 
at the back of the house. 

This garden, like those generally found in the 
rear of London houses, was indeed little better 
than a yard, being surrounded by high walls, damp 
and sunless. It consisted of gravel in the middle, 
but had a border of mould, in which, every Spring, 
a few flowers were planted, and soon scratched up 
again by the cats. Nurse was not well pleased 
that the children should be allowed to go into this 
damp, dirty garden at all, but Violet had got leave 
from her mother, so nothing could be said against 
it. Nurse could only grumble that the nice clean 
nightgowns should be worn in that way, and she 
wondered — so she said — what in the world the 
children would be wanting next. She was parti* 
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cularly indignant that one of Baby's nightgowns 
should have been given by Lizzie to dress up Miss 
Polly, and was proceeding to take it off the doll, 
when Master Horace set up such a roar that Uncle 
Charlie was obliged to interfere. He begged 
Nurse to let the children have their way this time, 
and not to disturb the ceremony, whereupon she 
walked off into the house, exclaiming : — " Captain 
Charles is every bit as bad as the children." 

The grave was already dug by Violet at the end 
of the garden, and there little Redcap was buried. 
Uncle Charlie stuck up a piece bf wood in the 
ground to show Gemma the place where her 
favourite lay, and the little girl made up her mind 
that, as soon as the weather was rather warmer, 
she would plant a rose tree on the spot. . Indeed, 
soon afterwards, her aunt gave her a beautiful little 
rose-tree for the purpose. 

Poor little Gemma cried herself to sleep the 
night of Redcap^s death and burial, and for some 
days was very sad whenever she thought of her 
dead bird. But children's sorrows, fortunately, do 
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not last like those of grown-up people ; and, be- 
sides, Gemma soon had something very pleasant 
to occupy her thoughts. Her birthday was ap- 
proaching. Hers and Violet's were within a few 
days of each other : Gemma would be six on the 
twentieth of April ; Violet eight on the twenty- 
sixth. The two birthdays were to be kept on the 
same day — on the twenty-sixth, when there was 
to be a Children's Fancy Ball. It was to be " quite 
a late party," as Violet said with pride ; beginning 
at eight and going on till twelve. But what de- 
lighted Miss Violet's heart the most was the pros- 
pect of the fancy dresses. 

On Gemma's real birthday, however, a number 
of pretty presents were given to her. She re- 
, ceived two dolls, a little work-box beautifully 
fitted up, two or three books, and some other toys. 
Violet also had several nice presents on her birth- 
day ; but all these were forgotten when Uncle 
Charlie^ to the immense delight of both children, 
gave them a splendid doll's house between them. 
It arrived on the morning of the twenty-sixth, and 
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they spent the whole day examining and admiring 
it. There were six rooms in it : drawing-room, 
dining-room, nursery, bed-rooms ; and, on the 
ground-floor a beautiful kitchen. Then a stair- 
case led right from the bottom to the top of the 
house. But there were peojple in this house as 
well as furniture : dolls dressed to suit each room ; 
Jady dolls, baby dolls, nurse dolls, and other ser- 
vant dolls. In fact it was a perfect house, per- 
fectly fitted up, and the children almost wished 
they were small enough to live in it themselves. 

Violet and Gemma were still admiring it when 
the time arrived to dress for the ball : and this, 
for Violet at least, was an important occupation. 
Indeed, all the family were supposed to be inte- 
rested in making the pretty little girl look as 
pretty as possible ; and when at last her toilet was 
completed, papa and mamma. Uncle Charlie, 
Nurse and Lizzie, all declared it to be perfectly 
satisfactory, and that she looked charming. 

Violet was dressed to represent the Spring. She 
wore a gauzy white dress almost covered with 
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Spring flowers : buds of flowers of early Spring-time 

were fastened also here and there in her long fair 

hair ; and she carried in her hand a basket full 

of beautiful real flowers and buds. She was not at 

ff 

all shy, and knew very well, as she entered the 
drawing-room, how much she was being admired. 
She went up at once to some of the ladies and 
gentlemen whom she knew best — for there were a 
few grown-up people at the ball — and gave them 
flowers out of her basket. She was quite at her 
ease, flitting about here and there like a butterfly, 
a wonderfully pretty, fairy-like little creature ; and 
certainly her dress seemed just to suit her 
character. \ 

Gemma's dress was of a very different kind, and 
had at least the merit of being unlike any other in 
• the room. Her aunt had had a dress made for her 
in exact imitation of an Indian Ayah's, and 
Gemma's dark hair, and rather solemn little face 
suited the costume wonderfully. Of course Mrs. 
Talbot had chosen the softest, richest materials, 
and bright colours, for the dress. The skirt was 
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white, but the cloth which was wound round her, 
was of crimson, with gold stars and a gold border : 
nor was this more magnificent than is often worn 
by real Indian Ayahs. Then our little Gemma 
had Indian ornaments and bracelets round her neck 
and arms. 

And now I dare say you would like to hear how 
Horace was dressed. Well ; he was dressed up as 
Punch, to his own great delight ; and a funny fat 
little Punch he looked: he had a false nose, 
and a hump fastened on to his back. But he in- 
sisted upon having Miss Polly dressed as Judy, 
with a false nose like his own, and a frilled cap. 
Instead of beating his wife, though, as Punch in the 
Show does, Horace seemed a most affectionate 
husband, and dragged Judy about with him 
wherever he went. 

Children in all sorts of dresses thronged the 
drawing-room. There were soldiers, sailors, lawyers 
dressed up in wig and gown, flower-girls, and 
shepherdesses. Little gentlemen, too, with perukes, 
ruffles, and swords, strutted about with little ladies 
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in powder, hoops, and patches. But at this ball an 
important event happened, which was near having 
a serious consequence for our little heroine ; and as 
we are just at the end of a chapter now, I think I 
must wait to tell you of it in the next. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GEMMA IN DANGER. . 

WHEN the fun of the evening was at its 
height, and the little figures in their 
strange dresses were whirling round and round 
like so many funny little teetotums, Violet lost the 
bow of her shoe. She stopped dancing close to 
Gemma, and said : — " Come with me. Gemma, to 
Nurse ; I want to have the bow of my shoe sewn 
on again." 

Gemma accordingly trotted off with Miss Violet, 
who held the bow in her hand, and the two little 
girls went upstairs together. Now the nursery 
was at the top of the house, and the children had 
to pass the door of Mrs. Talbot's bed-room, which 
was on the landing over the drawing-room. The 
door was open, and there was nobody in the room. 
Violet stopped, and said : — 

"Wouldn't you like to look at yourself in 
mamma's long glass, Gemma ? I know I should. 
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I haven't seen myself at all, and I hear everybody 
say how pretty 1^ look. Let us go in." 

Violet and Gemma went into the room, where 
there were two candles burning on the mantel- 
piece, but two others, which were placed in sockets 
on each side of the long. glass, had been put out. 
This was not light enough to satisfy Miss Violet : 
she soon found a box of matches, and proceeded to 
light the candles at the sides of the looking-glass. 

" Don't," said Gemma ; " you know we are not 
allowed to light matches ; Nurse always tells us 
not to play with fire." 

" Fm not playing with fire, stupid ! " cried Violet, 
in a pet ; " Fm lighting a candle." So saying, she 
struck the match, and having lighted the candles, 
threw it down on the ground : the heedless child 
did not stop to notice where it fell. 

There was plenty of light now ; and, standing 
before the long glass, Violet saw the reflection of 
her own pretty little figure and fair face. It was a 
moment of triumph. Other people had seen and 
admired her already ; now the vain little girl saw 
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and admired herself. She had been dressed by 
Nurse, who was never one to encourage Miss Violet 
in her besetting siii of vahity; besides, in the 
nursery there was no large glass. Nor had she 
teen able to get a good look at herself in the 
drawing-room ; it was too full of people. Now 
she made up for it : she turned and twisted for 
three or four minutes, looking at herself, with 
intense admiration, from all points of view. 

" I am pretty ! " she said at last, with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. " Come and look at yourself, 
Gemma ; you are very pretty, too.*' 

Gemma went up to the glass to take her turn. 
Not that she was a vain child like Violet, but it 
was natiiral to follow her cousin's example at the 
moment : besides, she had some curiosity to see 
what she looked like in her strange dress. She 
had scarcely glanced at herself, when she was 
startled by a piercing shriek from Violet, who cried 
out : *' Gemma, Gemma, you're on fire.'^ 

It was true ! Gemma had been standing over 
the still burning match, which Violet had so care- 
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lessly thrown upon the ground. A little tongue 
of bright flame just appeared at the edge of her 
white skirt, and was rapidly spreading upwards. 
Violet ran downstairs, screaming with all her 
might, while Gemma — either from a natural move- 
ment of despair, or because she instinctively felt 
that the flame rose more rapidly when she stood 
up — ^threw herself at full length upon the ground, 
crying out at the same time : " Uncle Charlie, 
Uncle Charlie ! " He was the person in whose 
power to save her she had most faith. If her 
dress had been of gauzy material like Violet's she 
would have been all in a blaze in a moment, but 
the soft cashmere of which it was composed did 
did not flame up so quickly. 

At that moment Uncle Charlie was coming out 
at the drawing-room door, handing a very pretty 
young lady down to supper. He heard his name 
called out by Gemma, and saw Violet rushing 
downstairs screaming. At the word " Fire " from 
Violet, he understood it all at once, and ran up- 
stairs, three or four steps at a time. 

G 
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Meanwhile, Gemma is on the floor in the bed- 
room, all the lower part of her dress is in a blaze, 
while she clasps her little hands, and sobs : " Pray 
God, let me be put out ; pray God, let me be 
put out ! " Rapid steps are on the stairs ; Uncle 
Charlie is in the room ; in a moment he has 
seized a heavy quilt from the bed, and rolled it 
round the poor burning child, holding her on the 
ground with his strong arms the while, but petting 
and caressing her. He calls her kind names in 
gentle, soothing tones, telling her she is safe, his 
little darling Gemma, his brave little girl. 

The fire was extinguished at once, and Gemma's 
life was saved, but when she was lifted up and un- 
rolled, she appeared to be terribly burnt about the 
legs. She was put to bed, and a doctor instantly 
sent for, who dressed the burns, and gave her 
soothing medicine ; for the little delicate child had 
suffered a severe shock to her nervous system. 
Violet, I need not tell you, was thoroughly 
wretched. It was not necessary for anyone to 
punish or scold her, for her own self-reproaches 
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were bitter enough. She loved Gemma dearly : 
indeed, no one could help doing so. And not only 
was Violet miserable, but the accident threw a 
damp upon the enjoyment of everyone for the 
evening. 

The next morning, when Gemma had fallen 
asleep, wearied out with the many sleepless hours 
of pain she had passed during the night, a light 
step came up the nursery staircase, a lady — the 
same that Uncle Charlie had left so suddenly on 
the staircase — entered the room, and a sweet face, 
softened with tender pity stooped over the little 
sick child. She brought fruit, and flowers, and 
pretty picture-books. Silently taking off her hat 
and jacket, she despatched poor tired Lizzie — who 
had been sitting up with Gemma all night — off to 
bed ; then quietly took Lizzie's place to watch our 
little heroine. 

An hour passed, and this kind, new nurse did 
not stir from her post ; then Gemma opened her 
eyes, and saw the sweet but strange face looking 
pityingly and lovingly at her. 
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" Darling, I am so glad you slept so soundly for 
a little while," said the lady ; " are you in less pain 
now ? ''I 

" Tm so thirsty," murmured Gemma, ** but the 
burns don't hurt so much, I think, thank you." 

The young lady gave her some nice cooling 
drink, which was there ready. Then Gemma 
asked ; " Who are you ? " 

*' I will tell you who I am directly, dear," said 
Gemma's new friend. " Don't you remember see- 
ing me last night ? But I dare say you don't, for 
I was in a fancy dress, and must have looked 
different." 

Then Gemma remembered that, among the few 
grown-up people at the ball, she had seen this 
lady's pretty face the night before, but it was sur- 
rounded by white hair then, and the rosy cheeks 
had been ornamented with little dots of black 
sticking-plaster. 

" You are very good, you are so gentle; I should 
like to know your name," murmured the poor 
wounded child. 
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The young lady knelt down by the little girl's 
bed, and kissed her softly and tenderly. " Would 
you like to know my name, darling ? " said she. 
" It is not a long one, and I dare say you will think 
it a funny one. I am called Tie." 

Gemma opened her large brown eyes, and smiled. 

" What do you think of it ? " continued her new 
friend. 

" It is short,** answered Gemma. 

" Too short, you think : well then, what do you 
say to Clementina ? " said the young lady, laugh- 
ing. "Is that long enough ? I have been shortened 
into Tie from that." 

" I never heard that name before," replied the 
little girl. 

" Which do you like best ? " 

" Tie," whispered Gemma. 

" Little darling Gemma," said Tie ; " I hope you 
will love me very much some day, for do you know, 
you will see a great deal of me. I have a secret 
to tell you, dear. I wonder if you could guess it 
now ; would you like to try ? " 
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" Tell me, please," asked Gemma. 

" Well, darling," said Tie, the rosy colour in her 
pretty face growing rather deeper ; " you love your 
Uncle Charlie very dearly, do you not ? The 

ft 

secret is that, before many months are over, I am 
to be his wife, and then I shall be your — what ? " 

"Aunt Charlie," exclaimed Gemma, quite de- 
lighted with her discovery. 

" No, dear, not Aunt Charlie, but " 

"Aunt Tie," said Gemma, and she stole her 
little arms round her future aunt's neck. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GEMMA IN THE COUNTRY. 

SOME weeks had passed, but Gemma had not 
yet thoroughly recovered from her accident. 
Violet's carelessness on that unlucky birthday 
night had been the cause of great suffering to our 
little heroine. She was well enough to go out in 
a Bath chair ; and how the poor sick child enjoyed 
breathing the fresh air again, seeing the trees in 
Kensington Gardens, and the pretty flowers that 
border the gravel walks ! Tie, who was now stay- 
ing with Mrs. Talbot, and had taken Gemma under 
her special care, generally walked by the side of 
the' chair, and Uncle Charlie somehow often man- 
aged to make one of the party too. 

One day, when Gemma was lying on the sofa 
after having been out in her chair, half asleep, or, 
as she called it, having forty winks — for she was 
very weak and soon tired — she heard Tie talking 
in a low voice to Mrs. Talbot. She was saying 
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that she had had a letter that morning, and must 
return the next day to her own home down in 
Kent. Then, glancing at the little invalid on the 
sofa, she added, " Do let me take Gemma back 
with me." 

Mrs. Talbot replied, "The poor little thing is 
hardly strong enough to travel ; and she would be 
a great trouble to you, she requires so much care 
still." 

Gemma sat up on hearing this, and clasping her 
little hands, cried : — " Pray, pray let me go, auntie ! 
I will give no trouble to Tie — not more at least 
than I give her now." 

Mrs. Talbot felt that already somehow the 
nursing of the little girl had slipped out of her own 
hands and fallen upon Tie, who could hardly have 

m 

more trouble if Gemma were staying with her. So, 
after a little more persuasion and talking, Mrs. 
Talbot consented, and it was settled that Gemma 
should start for the country the next morning with 
Miss Vernon. 
Gemma amused herself that afternoon in watch- 
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ing Lizzie while she packed her box. After some 
consideration, she decided not to take any of her 
toys with her, and distributed them between Violet 
and Horace, to play with during her absence. 
Although these young people were both extremely 
rich in toys of their own, they came to high words, 
and even to blows, over little Gemma's belongings. 
Lizzie tried to make peace by reminding them 
that the toys must be given up again when Gemma 

• 

returned ; whereupon Master Horace wisely re- 
marked, "Yes, we'll give back what we as'nt 
broken." Gemma did not forget her rose-tree, 
which was planted over poor Redcap's grave. She 
charged Lizzie to water and take care of it during 
her absence. And so, having settled everything, 
the next morning she was off upon her journey. 

It was a fine warm day in June. Puff, puff, 
puff, went the engine as they steamed out of the 
station, and presently crossing a bridge, they saw 
the gleaming river sparkling and dancing in the 
bright sunlight. In a few minutes they were be- 
yond the great city, passing between green fields 
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with trees and cattle. Sometimes there were high 
chalky banks on either side, which hid the view for 
a moment ; and sometimes with a shrill whistle, 
they suddenly entered some dark tunnel, but soon 
they were out again, whirling along through the 
open country, which, by the contrast, looked more 
smiling and brighter than before. 

Gemma's eyes sparkled, and the roses came to 
her little cheeks, as she looked at the green fields, 
arid breathed the fresh country air. Tie said, 
laughing, *' Why, Gemma, papa will never believe 
that you are the little invalid just recovering from 
a bad accident. You look as bright and healthy 
as possible. I am afraid he'll want to send you 
back by the next train as a little impostor." 

Gemma looked at Tie, and saw she was in fun. 
Then they both had a good laugh, and ended with 
a hug. 

They had been travelling for about a couple of 
hours, when Tie said : " We are close to the station 
now." At the same moment the train began to 
slacken speed, and Gemma, looking out, saw a 
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comfortable open carriage, drawn by two fat grey 
horses, waiting just outside the little country 
station. On the box, in the place of the coachman, 
sat a handsome old gentleman, with white hair and 
a thick moustache, who kissed his hand to Tie 
when he saw her at the window. A groom was on 
the platform ready to look after the luggage, and 
Tie and Gemma were soon settled in the carriage. 

Gemma thought it funny that Tie's father did not 
jump off the box to kiss and welcome his daughter, 
who had been away from him for more than a month ; 
but that was not his way. He just smiled and 
nodded, saying in a pleasant though very deep 
voice, " I have wanted you sadly, my little Tie." 
Then he kissed a finger to Gemma, and added, 
" Poor little woman ! but I hope we shall be able 
to bring the roses back to those pale cheeks before 
long. Now jump in." 

Away went the carriage through pleasant country 
roads, between green hedges, perfumed with the 
breath of wild flowers. Presently, at a turn in the 
road, they caught a glimpse of the blue sea, with 
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its little white wavelets dancing along to break 
upon the golden sand. A few minutes more and 
they reached a pretty rose-covered lodge, passed 
through some iron gates into a park, and Colonel 
Vernon pulled up at the door of Holywell House. 
Here he welcomed Tie and his little guest more 
warmly. Indeed, he loved his daughter dearly, for 
he had only her to care for ; Colonel Vernon was 
a widower, and she was his only child. Besides, 
she was so soon going to be married that her com- 
pany was more than ever precious to him now. 

Gemma felt so tired when her journey was 
finished that she was obliged to lie down for the 
rest of the day, but the next morning early she 
looked out at Tie's window, in whose room she 
slept. The sea was visible at a distance of not 
more than a mile, and she was watching it, when 
her notice was attracted by something that was 
passing in the garden just below the window. . 

A large family of splendid Cochin China fowls 
had somehow contrived to get into the garden, and 
were busy scratching for seeds, and tearing up the 
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flowers. Suddenly Colonel Vernon, in his dressing- 
gown and flourishing a stick in his hand, rushed 
into the garden ; the fowls fled before him, and he 
quickly cleared the garden of them, chasing them 
about, as active as a boy. Gemma looked on ex- 
ceedingly amused ; and when she came down to 
breakfast, Colonel Vernon said to her : — 

"Ah, little woman, I saw you laughing at me 
this morning. But you shall have a little garden 
of your own ; then you'll know what a serious thing 
it is for Cochin China fowls to find their way 
into it." 

After breakfast Gemma trotted off* into the 
garden, hand in hand with the kind old gentleman, 
to choose a pie;ce of ground to be her " very own 
little garden," as she called it, and the next day he 
brought her a box of child's gardening tools to 
use in it. 

Gemma found another friend too in Bruce, the 
great watch-dog, with whom, as she grew a little 
stronger, she had many a romp ; and he was as 
gentle as if he knew how slight and weak she was. 
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But her favourite amusement was to drive down 
with Tie in the pony carriage through the village 
to the sands, and spend the morning seated among 
the boats upon the beach. Tie would sit in the 
shadow of a boat, with book or work, while 
Gemma dug or made sand castles, or searched for 
beautiful shells, for which Seagate— that was the 
name of the village — ^was famous. On these happy- 
mornings Gemma had Tie more to herself than 
she used to have her in London, for Uncle Charlie 
went to Ireland to join his regiment again when 
Tie left London, and he was only to return in two 
months' time, when the .wedding would take place. 
On a lovely fresh morning, when the sea was 
rolling in over the shining sand like white horses 
scampering after one another— a bright bracing 
morning, such as gives fresh life and strength 
to all of us, and sets the blood of you 
little ones racing, making you run and jump 
about — Tie and Gemma stood side by side upon 
the sand, watching the tide coming in, and letting 
the salt spray blow over them. Little Gemma held 
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a pail full of shells in one hand, and a long piece 
of seaweed in the other ; her face, usually so pale, 
had a rosy tint, and her black hair was blowing 
about in the wind. 

As they stood there looking at the sea, they 
heard a crunching on the shingles behind them, 
and, turning round, saw a little boy — a fisherman's 
child — coming down with a little pail hanging on 
his arm. An older boy stood on the upper part of 
the beach, and called out, " Doant'ee go down now, 
Johnny ; tide be coomin' in, and water's rough. I 
be goin' home to dinner." Saying this, he turned 
away without staying to see if his little brother 
followed his advice or not. 

Tie called out to the child, who was running 
down the beach towards the sea, to ask him what 
he was going to do. He took no notice, but ran on 
as fast as his little legs could carry him till he 
came to one of the breakwaters, when he began to 
scramble on to it. Now, a breakwater affords at 
the best of times a slippery and insecure footing, 
but it IS worse on a windy day when the sea is 
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splashing over it Still, the little fellow, who was 
no bigger than Gemma, climbed up and began to 
walk along the top of it. He seemed to have no 
idea of danger, but went on, swinging his pail the 
while. Tie and Gemma were seriously frightened 
when they saw him still going on, his little figure 
standing out against the bright blue sky, and the 
waves washing up on either side of him. 

Gemma stood still, her breath held and her 
hands clasped, but Tie ran towards him, calling to 
him to come back. He did not, or would not, hear ; 
but just as a larger wave than usual was coming, 
he stooped, and held his pail down to catch the 
water from it. In doing so he slipped, and fell 
into the sea head foremost. The little form, so full 
of life and strength and wilfulness but a moment 
* before, was now tossed and dashed about without 
mercy ; a helpless little castaway upon the great 
waters. 

A great wave washed the child near to the shore 
where Tie was standing, but in retiring it drew him 
back again ; a second and a third wave did just 
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the same. Then one, more merciful than the 
others, brought him so near that Tie, who had 
watched her opportunity, rushed into the sea, the 
water reaching almost to her waist, and seizing the 
little helpless thing, drew him to the shore. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

gemma's work. 

THE poor little boy that Tie held in her 
arms, after rescuing him from the waves, 
looked very different from the wilful little creature, 
full of life and strength, who had been standing a 
few minutes before upon the breakwater. He was 
quite insensible, and his little white face was set 
with an expression of pain. 

" He is not dead, but Tm afraid he is very badly 
hurt," said Tie ; " I saw him dashed against the 
breakwater. What is to be done ? there is no one 
near to help." 

*' Can*t I do something ? " asked little Gemma, 
anxiously ; " can*t I run and call somebody out of 
the village ? " 

"Yes, darling, go up to the village, and ask at 
the first cottage for help. I will try to carry him 
up the beach after you." 

Gemma set off running, or rather scrambling. 
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up the beach. Scrunch, scrunch, scrunch went the 
shingles under her active little feet ; and she soon 
turned into the garden of the first cottage she 
came to. A woman was there, hanging out some 
clothes to dry ; and children were playing about 
— brown and ruddy little creatures, with fair curly 
hair, all uncovered and blown about by the sea 
breeze. Shy and nervous as our little Gemma 
usually was, she managed to explain quickly and 
clearly what had happened. The woman at once 
guessed who the little lad was that had fallen into 
the sea, 

" Ah, he be young Johnny Muddle, I mind him 
well ;" said she, " his big brother Ben just passed 
here, and said as how the little rascal would run 
down the breakwater. Poor Mistress Muddle! 
she do have a world o' trouble with them children ; 
and such a lot o' them too, and a'most all boys. 
She lives in that there cottage round the corner, 
Miss ; one o' my young uns shall show you the way." 

One of the curly-headed children left a mud pie 
he was njakjng, and tirotted out of the gate into 
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the village street in front of Gemma, who thought, 
as she ran along, what a sad story she had to tell 
to the mother of the child. Her little guide, how- 
ever, saved her the trouble of breaking the news, 
for he pushed open the cottage door, and screamed 
out at the top of his voice : — " Hi ! Missis Muddle ; 
your boy Johnny be drownded s\xvtlyj' Then 
turning round, he ran home again as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Gemma explained to the poor startled mother 
how things were, and the father and eldest brother 
of the child, who were just sitting down to their 
dinners, followed Gemma at once to the beach. 
At the same time Mrs. Muddle prepared a bed, 
and another young Muddle ran off by Gemma's 
advice for the doctor. Gemma met Tie toiling 
slowly up the beach carrying her burden with 
difficulty. The father — a rough fisherman — took 
the child tenderly into his own arms, and was 
full of gratitude to Tie, though almost too bashful 
to express it. 

Poor Johnny Muddle was soon in bed, and re- 
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stored to consciousness. Tie stayed, wet and 
exhausted as she was, to hear the doctor's report. 
It was a very sad one. One poor little leg was 
broken, and the child was badly cut upon the 
head, from being dashed by the waves against the 
breakwater. Having heard this report, Tie and 
Gemma got into the pony carriage, which one of 
the fishermen had run up to the House for, and 
drove off, followed by the blessings, not only of 
father and mother Muddle, but of all the inhabit- 
ants of the village, who had gathered round the 
cottage door. Before starting, however, Tie arranged 
with the doctor that she would send down from 
Holywell a good many things needful for the 
child's comfort. Indeed, it seemed difficult in the 
little crowded cottage to nurse the wounded boy 
properly. The Muddle family were well named, 
for they lived always in a state of muddle : the 
mother was a tender, loving mother as need be, 
but her cottage was not tidy : perhaps, poor 
woman ! she found it impossible to keep things in 
order with so many riotous boys. 
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Tie suffered for her courageous rescue of Johnny- 
Muddle by being laid up for several days in bed 
with a bad feverish cold ; but Gemma managed to 
go down very often to the Muddle cottage, always 
carrying some little thing that might comfort, or 
be of use to, the sick boy. She brought him sweet 
flowers or fresh fruit, and sometimes would sit for 
a few minutes beside the weary invalid's bed, 
bringing an atmosphere of goodness and purity 
with her into the small, close, crowded cottage. 

When Tie was well, she and Gemma walked or 
drove down nearly every day to the village ; and 
Tie often left Gemma in the Muddle's cottage, 
while she went to visit some other case of sickness 
or distress among the fishermen's families. It 
seemed so natural to the little girl to soothe and 
comfort pain or sorrow ; she seemed so tranquilly 
happy in doing good, that Tie had not the heart 
to check the child in her work of mercy, although 
in truth a fisherman's cottage was not quite a fit 
place for her, and the Muddle boys were rough 
lads, not particular, in general, as to their language* 
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The Muddles were poor, ignorant people, and 
though the boys attended school, it was in a very 
irregular way, and they might have been heathens 
for anything they really understood about our 
Saviour's teaching. Johnny's first religious in- 
struction — or at least the first he heeded — ^was 
given in the gentle voice of Gemma. She occupied 
herself at home in making him a scrap-book : she 
collected engravings from old books, magazines, 
and illustrated newspapers ; taking care among 
the rest to put in some pictures representing scrip- 
tural subjects. Johnny took great delight in this 
book : it shortened many a weary hour of suffering. 

He was never tired of looking at it, and having 
the pictures explained to him. 

One of the pictures showed our Saviour, with 
the little children around him. Johnny, after look- 
ing at it for a long time, and being told that the 
principal figure represented Jesus Christ, turned to 
Gemma and said : — 

" Did he like them children ? they must have 
been a rare bother." 
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" He loved the little children," answered Gemma, 
" and when the people who were with Him would 
have sent them away. He said, ' Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not.' 
He loved them, Johnny, and He loves you and me 
now. If you think of our Saviour loving us so, 
won't it make you always try to be good for love 
of Him ? " 

Johnny would listen attentively to all the good 
and wise words spoken by our little Gemma, and 
was more patient with his pain when she was there 
than at any other time. Mrs. Muddle's poor care- 
worn face brightened when Gemma came into the 
little cottage like a gleam of sunshine to cheer and 
comfort them all. The sick boy's bed was in the 
front room, and he could He so as to catch a 
glimpse of the blue sea. The murmur of the 
waves sounded pleasantly, splashing down below, 
and it was hard to believe. Gemma sometimes 
thought, that the same waves had been so cruel to 
the poor boy. 

One hot day when Gemma went to visit him. 
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she heard from his mother that he had been in 
great pain, very restless and impatient, and cross 
to her and to his sister. On hearing this, Gemma 
looked sad and serious ; whereupon Johnny turned 
to her, and said : — "Tell me about Jesus' Christ ; 
I should not a been so cross, if I had thought of 
His loving us so much. Yer see, little lady, I 
doan*t seem to remember it always, or I shouldn't 
be so bad, sure^." 

Gemma told him again the story of our Saviour 
bidding the children come to Him ; she told him 
too of Christ's own child-life, His kindness and 
patience. Then she made up her mind to a great 
sacrifice in order the better to remind the sick boy 
of all she had taught him. She possessed an illu- 
minated text, done on cardboard and nicely 
framed, which she always kept hanging up in her 
bedroom. Her mamma had drawn and painted it 
for her to take to Europe with her. The text 
was : — " Suffer little children to come unto Me." . 

This was the most precious of all little Gemma's 
possessions ; it reminded her of God's love and of 
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the love and care of her own dear mother both at 
once. She had it with her at Holywell, for she 
took it wherever she went. She felt very sad at 
the thought of parting with it, and doubted for a 
moment whether she ought to give way her 
mother's gift to her. But Gemma went upstairs 
when she got home, stood for a minute before the 
Text, and prayed that she might do what was 
right ; and the child felt in her little heart that her 
mother would approve of her giving it to the sick 
boy. The words of the text were engraven on 
her heart, but he needed something to remind him 
of them. 

When Gemma took it to the cottage next day 
and helped Mrs. Muddle to fasten it on the wall 
opposite Johnny's bed, she was very glad. It gave 
the little boy such pleasure, and the mother was 
so grateful. As Gemma returned home, she felt 
the truth of the words :— " It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 
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CHAPTER VII I. 

THE WEDDING — GOOD-BYE TO TIE. 

GEMMA passed her time very happily at 
Holywell, and grew stronger and healthier 
every day. She enjoyed the glorious summer 
weather, the sea breezes, and the fresh pure air of 
the country ; while both Tie and Colonel Vernon 
did their best to spoil, or at any rate to pet, their 
little guest. Truly Gemma was a happy little 
girl at this time. 

One morning they were all seated at breakfast 
and Tie and Gemma were arranging a delightful 
walk ; first to the village on errands of kindness 
and charity to the Muddle family and others ; 
afterwards to a spot some distance off on the 
shore, which was famous for shells ; Gemma was 
just declaring that the walk would not be too long 
— for she could take long w^lks now — when the 
servant brought in the letters just arrived by the 
post, and among them one for Tie. 
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Gemma saw Tie's pretty, rosy face flush to a 
deeper rose as she read the letter ; then she 
turned to her father, and said, "Charlie comes down 
to-day, papa, to stay at the Cunninghams. He 
reached London yesterday, and will come down by 
the 4.15 train." 

Captain Thornton went back to Ireland to re- 
join his regiment when Tie left town, but he had 
now obtained a longer leave of absence on account 
of his marriage. He was coming to stay at a 
friend's house in the neighbourhood ; the same 
house that he had been staying at when he 
first saw Tie, and fell in love with her. He 
was going to remain there now till the mar- 
riage took place, which woilld be in about a 
fortnight. 

Tie and Gemma took their walk, and collected 
some beautiful shells on the beach. They were 
returning home through the village, when whom 
should they see coming to meet them but Uncle 
Charlie himself; he had come down by an earlier 
train than he intended. Gemma flew up the 
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village street to meet him, and gave him a kiss 
and a good hug. 

" Hallo ! " cried he, " who in the world is this 
rosy-cheeked, healthy-looking young person ? Did 
I ever see her before ? " 

" Nonsense, Uncle Charlie," said Gemma, " you 
know very well Fm Gemma ; only Tm grown well 
and strong." 

" Strong indeed," he replied, " why, you nearly 
knocked me down first, and nearly strangled me 
afterwards. When you left London, you were so 
weak and low-spirited you could scarcely have said 
* Bo ' to a goose." 

** Well, Uncle Charlie," said saucy Gemma, " I 
hav'n't said ' Bo * to you yet, have I ? " 

" I declare your wits have grown sharp, Miss 
Gemma," said he. But the little girl was already 
running back to Tie, and though he ran too, she 
reached Tie before him. 

The meeting between Charlie and Tie was less 
boisterous, as you m^y suppose, however glad they 
may have been to see each other ; and all three 
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were soon walking tc^ether soberly along to\^ards 
home, through green lanes perfumed with the smell 
of wild flowers. Uncle Charlie told Tie that he 
had seen his sister the day before, and she intended 
to bring all her brats — so he called his nephew and 
nieces — with her, when she came to Holywell for 
the wedding. 

"Yes," replied Tie, "she comes to us this 
day week, and I am so glad she brings the 
children with her. Violet and Gemma will be my 
pretty little bridesmaids." 

This speech reminded Gemma how soon her 
visit to Holywell would come to an end, aod she 
looked so sad at the thought that her uncle re- 
marked, " I do believe the little puss is jealous ; 
she wants to keep you all to herself. Tie. But 
Gemma," he went on, " Tie will soon be Aunt 
Charlie, as you once called her." 

" My little darling Gemma," chimed in Tie, " I 
shall be still nearer to you when Fm married ; I 
shall be quite a near relation, besides being your 
great friend still." 
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Gemma was comforted, and another happy week 
passed ; then came the day of the arrival of the 
Talbot family. Holywell was suddenly turned 
upside down. The quiet country house, which 
had only resounded to Colonel Vernon's deep voice 
or Tie's gentle one, and lately to the soft, merry 
ring of Gemma's laugh, now echoed to Violet's 
rather imperious tones, Horace's noisy shouts, and 
the peevish cries of the poor little baby, who was 
cutting its teeth. Horace entered the house, 
dragging, as usual. Miss Polly by the arm. Poor 
Miss Polly! Gemma could see that time had 
made sad havoc with her. The once bright eyes, 
which had first won Horace's childish heart, were 
gone ; at least, they were no longer to be seen, 
though they might be heard rattling inside the 
head. The wig was all awry, and her garments 
were torn. Certainly, a more disgraceful figure in 
the doll-world could hardly be imagined, yet was 
she still the beloved of Horace's heart. 

Gemma was glad to see them all, including Nurse 
and Lizzie, and even Miss Polly. Then followed 
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a few days which seemed quite like a dream to 
Gemma, or a scene from some fairy tale. There was 
so much going on, such beautiful presents arrived, 
such pretty dresses for the bride and bridesmaids ! 
Then came also cases of jewels, sparkling and bright, 
which the children rejoiced in the sight of, as if they 
were beautiful toys. But among the children, Miss 
Violet was the one who most admired the jewellery, 
and was never tired of seeing and handling the 
pretty things. She was delighted, and her eyes 
sparkled like the jewels that she looked at. . 

The day before the wedding the presents were 
all spread out on a table in the drawing-room to 
be seen. Among them the most precious was an 
old silver casket, curiously engraved, which was 
given to his daughter by Colonel Vernon. Inside 
the casket were different trays, one over the other, 
each containing beautiful articles of jewellery, 
which had belonged to his wife, Tie's mother. 
Among the rest was an old ring, consisting of a 
sapphire surrounded by diamonds, which was not 
only valuable in itself, but had a particular value 
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for Tie and her father, because it had been worn 
by Colonel Vernon's mother and grandmother, and 
afterwards by the mother of Tie. 

On the morning of the marriage, Tie was sitting 
with the casket open on her knee while she was 
having her hair dressed by her maid, and was con- 
sidering what jewels she should wear on the 
occasion. Suddenly, just as the bridal wreath was 
being placed on her head, she jumped up, exclaim- 
ing, " Where is that sapphire ring papa gave me ? 
I can't find it ; it certainly is not in the casket." 

Search was instantly made in every direction, 
the children were questioned, the servants asked 
about it, but to no purpose ; the ring had dis- 
appeared. It was time to start for church, and 
Tie, hoping the ring would still be found, thought 
it best not to tell her father lest it might trouble 
him, as indeed it did her for the moment. Then 
came the wedding, the breakfast, and the departure; 
and she thought no more about the ring. 

It was a very pretty wedding. The bride, young 
and lovely, was followed up the aisle by six brides- 
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maids, all beautiful girls, dressed in white, including 
Violet and Gemma. The church was decked with 
flowers, and flowers were strewn upon the path 
through the churchyard. The inhabitants of the 
fishing village made holiday to see the wedding, 
and their blessings followed Tie as she passed 
through the midst of them ; they were thoroughly 
grateful for all the kindness they had received 
from her. 

Master Horace, too, was present at the wedding, 
holding his mother's hand the time, and I must 
say behaved with great decorum ; though he had 
been very anxious indeed that there should be a 
seventh bridesmaid in the person of Miss Polly. 
He had insisted upon this for some time, but at 
last matters were arranged by a compromise. 
Lizzie promised that Miss Polly should be dressed 
just like the other bridesmaids, all in white, ready 
for him to see when he came home ; and in con- 
sideration of this promise, he no longer insisted 
upon her presence in the church. 

The sun shone brightly, the flowers bloomed 
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sweetly, the birds sang loudly, on Tie Vernon^s 
wedding-day. The whole world smiled on that 
glad summer's morning. And now we must say 
good-bye to her and to her husband ; we will leave 
them at the church door, for they appear no more 
in this story. Young and happy, full of all good- 
ness, and with everything to make life prosperous, 
we leave them to a bright and glad future, let us 
hope. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LONDON FUN, AND LONDON FOG. 

NOW we must leave the beautiful country; 
the glorious sea, the bright summer 
weather, the flowers, the green flelds, and all the 
pleasant sights and sounds of country life ; and 
we must go with Gemma, and her aunt and cousins, 
to gloomy London. Gloomy indeed it is now, 
for we have wintry weather again ; the trees in 
the square are almost bare of leaves, and the 
yellow London fogs have already begun. 

The Talbots left Holywell a few days after Tie's 
marriage. They stayed at another watering-place 
for a couple of months, and then returned to their 
London home. Here we find them, then, this chill 
November day. But it is a great day, I must tell 
you, for the children ; they are going to Hengler's 
Circus for the first time in their lives. This treat 
has been long talked of, and they are going to the 
afternoon performance. Horace is already trying 
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to exhibit to the other children some of the won- 
derful performances they expect to see, and which 
papa and mamma have described to him. Nurse 
watches him, and looks forward with dread to the 
day after the Circus. " What tricks will Master 
Horace be after playing to-morrow," she exclaims, 
" if he goes on in this way now ? *' 

Violet and Gemma are standing looking out at 
the nursery window ; and what do you think they 
are looking at ? Simply at the fog, for they can 
see nothing else. A veil of yellow gauze seems to 
be hanging down from the sky, and covering up 
the houses opposite, chimney-pots and all. It is 
a dismal look-out, and the little ones' faces wear 
an expression almost as dismal, for Mr. Talbot has 
just told them that, unless the fog clears, they 
cannot go to the Circus. 

Since we saw the children last, some three 
months back, they have but little altered. Violet 
is, perhaps, rather less pretty, having grown in 
these few months, taller and paler, while there is 
a more determined look upon her prou^l, handsome 
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little face. Horace is the same fat rosy jolly 
child as ever, and still carries about with him the 
frightful battered Miss Polly, with her eyeless 
countenance, and wig awry ; he stills calls himself 
" her little papa Norry." As to our little Gemma, 
she has a clearer look in her eyes, and a brighter 
colour in her cheeks ; the child looks fatter, 
stronger, and happier. And she has reason to be 
the latter, for a letter has come from India lately, 
saying that early in the new year her own dear 
papa and mamma, with baby boy, are coming to 
England. 

" Now, children," says Miss Violet, speaking to 
Gemma and Horace who had just come to the 
window, "what's the use of your standing here 
looking out of the window ? and you, Horace, with 
that nasty old doll, which makes me sick to look 
at. Why don't you go and play again ? Ill tell 
you if the fog goes off." 

" Shall stay if I like," says Horace, pouting ; 
" so shall Gemma, and so shall darling Polly." 

Just as a quarrel was about to begin, the fog 
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cleared a little, a gleam of sunshine almost made 
its appearance, and Lizzie came running into the 
nursery, saying, " Now then. Master Norry, come 
along, there's a dear, and let me get you ready. 
The sun's a-coming out, and the carriage 41 be 
round directly/' 

The three children set up a shout of joy, and 
Horace cast Miss Polly to the other end of the 
room in his eagerness to get ready for the Circus. 
In less than half an hour, the three children are 
seated in the carriage with Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, 
speeding away in the direction of Argyle Street. 

Of all the marvels which the children saw I 
have not time to tell you here. How delighted 
Horace was with the clown! What marvellous 
wit the child found in everything that the clown 
said ; what fun in all his grimaces and attitudes ! 
Then, how wonderful were the performing horses, 
and ponies, and dogs ! And as for the man who 
rode six horses at once, he seemed almost too 
wonderful to be believed in. Horace's rosy face 
grew redder, and his blue eyes brighter as he 
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looked on. Sometimes his little fists were clenched 
with excitement, and he expressed his delight or 
astonishment out loud.. 

Gemma sat silent but absorbed, excited yet not 
showing that she was so, except by her heightened 
colour and sparkling eyes. As to Miss Violet, she 
seemed to take it all as if she had been accus- 
tomed to go to such places frequently. She gave 
her opinion of the different performers in a most 
decided manner ; declared the clown to be vulgar, 
and joined in the clapping of hands only when 
anything particularly wonderful was done. 

At last the performance was over, all too soon 
for the children, you may be sure ; but all things 
must come to an end ; circus performances among 
the number. So in due time Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
made their way out, followed by their little flock. 
When they reached the steps leading down into 
the street, they found the footman waiting there 
with a very long face. From him they learnt that 
the fog was worse than ever, and the night just 
coming on made the darkness more intense. The 
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nearest of the street lamps was scarcely visible, 
and men and boys were going about with torches 
to light people on their way. 

The children were glad enough when they were 
snugly settled in the carriage, though they started 
off only at a walking pace. At some places on 
their way the fog cleared a little, and then the 
horses were able to trot ; but sometimes it grew 
worse, and after they had been on the journey at 
least half an hour, and were near home, the fog 
became so bad that the coachman got off his box 
and led the horses. * He was no longer sure what 
street he was in, or whether he had taken the right 
turning ; he could not see where the roadway 
ended or the pavement began ; even the street 
lamps were only visible when you were close to 
them. Everything was shrouded in a horrid wet 
mist, which smelt and tasted strongly of London 
smoke. 

How tired the children were, and how hungry ! 
Their poor little heads were aching now from the 
unaccustomed excitement they had been through. 
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and they longed for their tea and for the warmth 
and comfort of home. Still they seemed to 
wander up and down ; near home, yet not knowing 
how to get there. Horace took refuge in his 
mother's arms, and forgot fog, hunger, and all 
other troubles, in a sound sleep. Violet was cross 
and impatient at first, but after a time she became 
frightened, and was as patient and meek as 
Gemma. 

Mr. Talbot kept continually leaning out of the 
carriage window, talking either to the coachman 
or the footman. Their conversation was mono- 
tonous : it was always the same question from Mr. 
Talbot, "Not clearing yet.? Can't you see your 
way any better.?" And the answer ' generally 
came back, " Can t see an inch before your nose, 
sir." 

At last the coachman either fancied the fog lifted 
a little, or lost patience, and determined at any 
hazard to push on. He mounted the box again, 
and touching his horses with the whip, drove 
straight forward wherever that might lead to. 
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They had not gone many yards when the horses 
suddenly shied, and, stopping of their own accord, 
began to plunge. Mr. Talbpt put his head out of 
the window. " Pull up, pull up ! " he cried to the 
coachman ; " depend upon it there is something in 
the way." 

As he spoke, he sprang out of the carriage, and 
ran to the horses' heads. Then he became con- 
scious of some object lying on the ground imme- 
diately in front of them. Stooping down, he found 
it was the body, lifeless or insensible, of a poor 
little girl, scarcely older than his own Violet. He 
lifted her in his arms, and looked at her by the 
light of the carriage lamps. She had, probably, 
been only knocked down by the horses, not trodden 
on, for slie seemed to have no bones broken. He 
carried the forlorn little stranger tenderly into the 
carriage, where all were eager to make room for 
her. Nothing else could be done at the moment, 
for, while the child remained insensible, they could 
not learn where her home was. It happened for- 
tunately that within a few minutes of this accident, 
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the Talbot family found themselves unexpectedly 
at their own door. 

The poor little girl was still unconscious when 
she was carried into the house. It was only when 
they got her into a warm room, rubbed her cold 
hands and feet, and wetted her lips with wine, that 
she came to herself. Then she rose from the sofa, 
where she had been lying, quite suddenly, and as 
if she recollected something, exclaimed, " Oh, 
please, please ; I want the doctor." 

I must tell you in my next chapter the meaning 
of the poor child's words. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A SAD STORY. — GEMMA'S DISCOVERY. 

AT the end of the last chapter we left the little 
girl Mr. Talbot had picked up in the street 
just recovering consciousness and eagerly asking 
for a doctor. Mrs. Talbot explained to her where 
she was, and how they had found her; then 
questioned her kindly and gently about herself; 
and a sad story it was that the poor child told in 
reply. 

It appeared that her mother, who had been ill 
for a long time, had suddenly become worse that 
evening, and Jane Somers — that was the little girl's 
name — had run out, in spite of the thick fog, to 
fetch the doctor. In crossing the road she had 
been knocked down by the horses of Mr. Talbot's 
carriage, but luckily they had not trampled upon 
her ; and the first thought of the poor child, on 
recovering consciousness, had been of the errand 
she came out upon/hence her eager inquiry for a 
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doctor. She was nice-looking and well mannered ; 
and when she recovered her first bewilderment at 
finding herself among strangers, she explained 
herself with intelligence and clearness. So that 
in a few minutes Mr. and Mrs. Talbot quite under- 
stood the particulars of her sad story. 

Her father was a coachman, but just at this 
time he was out of place. She was an only child, 
and appeared excessively fond of her poor mother^ 
who seemed, from what she said, to be dying of 
consumption. It was evident, too, that the family 
were in a state of great poverty, and the poor 
woman was dying without the comforts which, for 
those who can afford them, do so much to alleviate 
suffering during the last stages of our journey to 
the grave. Directly the little girl had told her 
story, she was eager to be off, that she might fetch 
the doctor to her mother. Glancing at a clock on 
the mantelpiece, she started to her feet, ex- 
claiming : — 

" Oh, pray ma*am, let me go. I left mother soon 
after five, and now it is past six ; what will she do ?" 
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Mrs. Talbot saw the distress of mind the child 
was in, so, as the fog had cleared a little, she sent 
her home in a cab with her own maid Thompson, 
who had instructions to call the doctor on her way, 
and to give what help she could herself to the 
invalid. Mrs. Talbot also gave her some money 
with which to get anything that the doctor might 
say was particularly needed. Thompson was a 
good-natured woman, and went off willingly upon 
this errand of mercy with little Jane Somers to her 
sad home. 

Gemma had listened with the greatest interest 
to the little girl's story of her sick mother ; and 
that night, before she went to sleep, she deter- 
mined that her little store of money, hoarded in 
her money-box, and intended to be spent in 
buying a German canary,s hould go, instead, to- 
wards getting comforts for the poor sick mother. 
Nor did she forget, in saying her prayers, to add 
one for the forlorn little child whose acquaintance 
she had made that evening. 

The next morning proved to be wet, and Gemma 

L 
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devoted herself to the amusement of Horace. He 
had been carried out of the carriage the evening 
before fast asleep, and only woke up some half- 
hour afterwards. But when be did wake up, he 
proved to be not only excessively cross, but was 
full of remorse for having been to the Circus with- 
out his dear Miss Polly. He apologised to her for 
having been to see such wonderful things, which 
delighted him so much, and left her at home. He 
kissed the battered face, and said, *' Darling Polly, 
I wis I had taken you." 

Violet, who was standing by, gave the doll a 
little tap with the back of her hand, and said con- 
temptuously, " The nasty old thing f you • don't 
suppose mamma would have let you take it Why, 
if a policeman had seen such an ugly old doll at 
the Circus, he'd have taken her to prison; yes, 
shut her up in a dungeon." 

This speech of Violet had, of course, produced 
a fresh roar from Horace ; and he was only at 
length appeased by Gemma, who had a happy 
thought. She promised that, if he would go to 
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bed quietly, she would, the next morning, make 

# 

some of their dolls go through the performances 
of the Circus all for the benefit of Miss Polly* It 
was this promise which Gemma and Lizzie were 
now setting to work to fulfil. 

Having cleared the table in the middle of the 
nursery, they collected all the toy horses they 
could find: and indeed there were a good many, 
though of very different kinds and sizes ; some 
were wooden, some made of composition, and some 
of lead or tin, the latter belonging to a regiment 
of hussars greatly prized by Horace. To Miss 
Polly's sightless eyes the difference in the size and 
appearance of the horses could be of very little 
consequence, and her "little Papa Norry," as 
Horace called himself, was quite satisfied with 
them as they were. To these horses bits of thread 
were attached, and Gemma and Lizzie drew them 
round and round the table in imitation of the 
horses at the Circus. It is true they very often 
tumbled over, but they were easily set up again, 
and seemed none the worse for such accidents. 
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But the performances at the Circus had not been 
confined to horses and their riders; Horace had 
been particularly struck with a lady who dancied 
upon the tight-rope, and was very anxious that 
this performance also should be repeated for the 
amusement of Miss Polly. Lizzie tied a piece of 
string across the table from the back of one chair 
to the back of another : in this way a tight-rope 
was easily arranged ; but the difficulty was to 
make a doll dance upon it. She proposed that 
they should take a small doll, and, boring a hole 
in its body, pass a piece of string through it, and 
make it dance by each of them holding an end of 
the string. 

"We can stand one at each side of the table, 

■_ • 

you know. Miss Gemma," said good-natured 
Lizzie, *'and then by jerking the thread a little, 
we can make the dolly dance beautiful on the 
tight-rope." 

Gemma was almost as eager about the doll's 
circus as Horace himself; and she thought of a 
doll among their collection that would just do. It 
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was dressed in a short green silk frock, and, though 
it had arms, legs, and head of china, the body was 
stuffed, and a hole could easily be made through 
it Now this doll lived in the doll's house, which 
Violet had lately kept entirely to herself. She was 
kneeling before it when Gemma went up to ask 
for the doll. 

" Go away. Gemma ! " cried Violet, angrily, 
" Why do you come here ? Do go on with your 
stupid game." 

" I want one of the dolls," replied Gemma, at 
the same time putting out her hand over Violet's 
shoulder to take the doll she wanted. In leaning 
over she caught sight of a doll in Violet's hand ; a 
small wax doll, splendidly dressed in white satin 
and lace, and having a profusion of fair hair. But 
what struck Gemma was not the doll or her dress ; 
it was something that was sparkling in the hair. 
This sparkling thing was nothing less than Tie's 
missing ring — the ring that was lost on the 
morning of the wedding. Gemma exclaimed with 
horror : — 
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" Violet, did you take it ? " 

Violet turned round, and whispered, "Hold 
your tongue, Gemma." 

At that moment Lizzie called out, ** Come, 
Miss Gemma, me and Master Horace, and Miss 
Polly are waiting for the dolly ; the performance 
ought to begin now. 

Gemma, feeling bewildered at her discovery, 
caught up the doll in green, and carried it to 
Lizzie, who began at once to make a hole in its 
body with a pair of scissors to put the string 
through. Then Violet called Gemma to come 
back to her. 

" Mind," said Violet, " you must promise me 
not to tell anybody IVe got the ring. Mind that. 
Gemma." 

Gemma was in despair. "Violet,*' replied the 
poor child, " pray tell about it yourself. You can't 
have meant to keep it." 

" No," said Violet, " I just wanted to see how- 
Princess Blanchetta would look with it in her hair; 
and doesn't she look pretty too. Then somehow 
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I kept it ; and now, you see, I don't like to tell. 
Oh, Gemma, don't ask me to tell ; I carit tell. 
Every one would be so angry, and mamma would 
punish me." 

" Dear Vi, said Gemma, " you will be miserable 
all your life if you don't tell. Only think, they 
may have fancied one of the servants stole it. If 
you don't tell, I must, 

"You nasty mean child," replied Violet, in a 
hissing whisper, " I hate you, and always shall ; 
and you have never loved me, but only pretended 
to. I should hate myself if I were you, to be so* 
mean and deceitful." 

Gemma was again called by Lizzie to take her 
share in making the rope-dancer perform for Miss 
Polly and Papa Norry. But it was with a heavy 
heart that our little girl helped in the perform- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WEIGHT OF THE SECRET. 

A CLOUD seemed to throw its shadow over 
everything now for poor little Gemma — a 
heavy cloud that darkened her existence. Violet 
was older than Gemma, and the latter had learnt 
to look up to her cousin's opinion in most things ; 
therefore, when she brought all her power of per- 
suasion, entreaty, and influence of every kind, to 
•bear upon Gemma, and prevent her from telling 
about the ring, our little heroine had not strength 
to resist, and promised Violet she would keep 
silent. 

" I won't tell a story, Vi ; you know I can't do 
that," said she, " so if anyone asks me about it I 
must tell ; but I promise that I won't unless I am 
asked. But oh, Vi, darling, if you would only tell 
yourself ! " 

" I wish T had never touched the nasty thing," 
answered Violet, " but I catCt tell now ; and if you 
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break your promise, Til never speak to you again, 
and I'll hate you." 

So Gemma became the bearer of a great burden 
— the burden of this secret. Poor child ! she grew 
more silent and depressed each day, and wondered 
how Violet could appear gay and light-hearted, 
as she did, when she had so much upon her con- 
science. But you must not suppose, my dear little 
readers, that Violet was really happy. At times 
she was most miserable, and the weight of this 
secret on her mind had the effect of making her 
cross and disagreeable. Nurse and Lizzie would 
sometimes talk together about the change in the 
two little girls, and wonder what could make Miss 
Violet so short-tempered, and Miss Gemma seem 
so low. 

A few days after the adventure in the fog. 
Gemma went with Lizzie to see little Jane Somers 
and her poor sick mother. Their habitation con- 
sisted of two or three rooms over a stable in a 
mews. The father was a coachman, but the family 
with whom he had last lived had gone abroad, and 
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he had found difficulty in getting a fresh situation. 
Indeed, the poor man was now too broken-hearted 
about his wife's sad state to try for one. She 
could not be moved, and he could not bear to 
leave her. The doctor said she could live, at the 
utmost, but a very few weeks. 

Gemma managed to go often to see the poor 
sick woman, and would sometimes stay half an 
hour reading, or repeating hymns, or chatting 
kindly to her. Mrs. Somers used to say, " That 
dear child's face is like a gleam of summer sun- 
shine in the room, and her voice sweeter than 

sweet music" 

But, besides going to see her, Gemma gave all 

her little hoard of money from her money-box to 
buy such things as she thought would be of use 
or comf(jrt to the poor sufferer. The room in which 
she lay was very bare when Gemma first visited it, 
but in a little time it looked much more comfort- 
able, owing to the kindness and care of Mrs. 
Talbot and Gemma. Mrs. Somers was a gentle, 
sweet tempered woman ; she showed wonderful 
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patience throughout her sickness, and the greatest 
anxiety which troubled the mother's heart was for 
the future of her Httle daughter. Mrs. Talbot 
promised she would look after, and always take an 
interest in, the little girl ; so that the poor dying 
woman's last hours were soothed by the kindness 
of Gemma's aunt. 

One day when Gemma went to see Mrs. Somers, 
she observed a large basket in a corner of the 
room. It was a washing basket, and its contents 
were covered over with an old blanket. Presently, 
while she was talking to^the poor sick woman, she 
noticed that something was moving underneath 
the blanket. She saw a very funny turned-up 
little black nose appear from under the edge of the 
blanket ; it was followed by a wrinkled sad-looking 
little face, and two black eyes ; then out of the 
basket stepped a dear little pug dog, with tan back 
and curled-up tail. 

" What a darling ! " exclaimed Gemma, with de- 
light 

"Yes, Miss," said poor Mrs. Somers, "Topsy is 
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thought a great beauty, and she is a dear faithful 
little creature too. If you look into the basket, 
you will see her puppies; they are very pretty. 
My husband has been used to breeding pugs, 
and now and then he sells one at a good 
price." 

Gemma went to the basket, and lifting up the 
blanket, looked at the puppies, pretty things with 
little black muzzles and rolling eyes, and their tiny 
tails curled up, like their mother's, quite tight 
upon their backs. They were tumbling over each 
other in the basket, too small and weak as yet to 
get over the side of it by themselves. There was 
one rather smaller than the rest, with a blacker and 
more wrinkled face. Gemma at once took a great 
fancy to this little creature, and taking it up in her 
arms, began to pet it. 

" I wish you would accept it as a present, my dear 
Miss Gemma," murmured the poor woman, "as 
soon as it gets old enough to leave its mother. Do 
pray have it. Missy." 

** Oh, thank you, thank you, Mrs. Somers," cried 
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Gemma, " but I don't know if I may have it ; and 
are you sure you don't want it ? " 

" I don't want it, indeed," sighed Mrs. Summers, 
** and even the things in this world that I do want 
now, will not be wanted long. You know that, my 
kind little friend. If you have time, and Nurse 
can wait, will you sit beside me a minute longer, 
and sing my favourite hymn, ' The Pilgrims of the 
Night' " 

Nurse had just come in to fetch little Gemma 
away, but she sat down while Gemma sang, in her 
sweet little voice, the beautiful hymn that soothed 
and comforted the poor sick woman. These visits 
paid to Mrs. Somers were almost as great a com- 
fort to Gemma as to the poor invalid herself. For 
the secret of the ring still weighed upon the child's 
spirits ; and in all the kindness she was able to 
show to Mrs. Somers, she felt that she was doing 
good, and that feeling strengthened her to bear her 
trial. 

Gemma told her aunt, when she got home, about 
Topsy and her puppies, and how Mrs. Somers 
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wished to make her a present of one of the pretty 
little black-faced pets. When Mr. Talbot heard of 
this, he at once said that Gemma should not have 
it as a present from these poor people, but that he 
would buy it of the coachman, and give it his little 
niece himself. He had heard of her unselfishness 
in giving away the little hoard of money that she 
had saved up for a canary, and wished to reward 
her for it. In a few days, when the little pug 
puppy was old enough to be taken away from its 
mother, Gemma brought it home. She named it 
Dinah. The little creature took to her at once as 
its mistress, and followed her about the nursery 
quite as a matter of course as soon as she put it 
down. 

Dinah became a favourite at once with all the 
children, except Violet. Horace almost forgot 
Miss Polly for a time in his affection for Dinah ; 
and baby, who was now just beginning to walk, 
was always toddling after the little pug, but was 
the least active of the two. Violet alone was not 
kind to it. She had grown very ill-tempered ot 
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late, and was often cross to Gemma. She was very 
angry now because the pug had not been given to 
her, instead of to her cousin, to whom she grew 
more disagreeable in consequence every day. But 
she did not show her anger only to Gemma ; I am 
sorry to say, she often vented her spite on the dog 
itself by giving it a little slap or a kick now and 
then. 

You see how one grave fault, of which Violet 
had been guilty, led her on to others. She felt 
miserable and dissatisfied with herself; but as her 
sorrow did not lead her to confess, it only hardened 
her, and made her naughtier every day ; more ill- 
tempered, unkind, and untruthful. Her little face 
even began to lose its pretty expression, and from 
being a dear little girl with some faults, she became 
a thoroughly naughty child. In vain Gemma tried 
to soften her, in vain she implored her to confess 
what she had done. 

" Vi, dear," she would plead, ** I am miserable 
and so are you. I can see you are, although you 
don't say so. I am always thinking of it, I am 
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always fancying that one of the servants at Holy- 
well will be considered a thief; and if anybody is 
ever accused, then I must tell the truth." 

" If you dare ! " cried Violet in a passion. 

But Gemma went on : " No punishment you 
could have would be so bad as always thinking of 
it ; which you must do. And remember, Vi, dear, 
God knows it all." 

" Hold your tongue ! '' cried Violet ; "I hate your 
preaching." 

So Gemma was silenced, and she could only look 
forward to the arrival of her own dear mamma in 
England, when she determined to confide all to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VIOLET'S REPENTANCE.— GEMMA IS HAPPY. 

CONCLUSION. 

ONE fine day a little before Christmas, the 
four children with Nurse and Lizzie were 
out for their morning's walk, when the whole party- 
stopped at the house of Mrs. Somers. Gemma and 
nurse went in to take the poor woman some nice 
jelly and some wine, which Mrs. Talbot had sent 
her ; meanwhile the other three children remained 
outside in the care of Lizzie. 

Mrs. Somers's house was at the corner of a mews 
and Lizzie wanted the children to keep walking 
up and down in the street close by, while they 
waited ; but such quiet waiting did not suit Miss 
Violet's notion of amusement. First, she peered . 
into the mews to see what was going on there : 
presently, she took Horace by the hand, and ran 
off with him round the corner, to watch a restive 
horse, that a groom was walking up and down the 
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mews. As the horse turned and came towards 
them, it began kicking and plunging. Lizzie, who 
was following to call the naughty children back, 
caught up baby in her arms, and screamed to them 
to run. But the children were frightened, and lost 
their wits for the moment. Instead of running 
back, they stood still where they were until the 
horse was close upon them ; then at last they both 
made a rush into a stable, of which a door was 
open, close by : there Horace fell flat down on to 
some very dirty straw, making his face, hands, and 
clothes filthy. 

However, the horse passed, and the children were 
safe. Then Lizzie came up, panting and scolding. 
** There now, Miss Violet," she cried, " this is all 
your fault. I shall tell your Ma ; that I certainly 
shall ; and your Pa too. For shame ! leading your 
little brother into such mischief ! you might 'ave 
both been killed by that rampageous 'orse. And 
you. Master Horace, to come tumbling into a stable 
just under the 'orse's 'eels. Oh, goodness gracious 
me ! just see the mess you're in too." 
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While she scolded, Lizzie picked Horace up ; 
and a terribly dirty spectacle he certainly presented. 
Just then a fat ^ood-natured-looking woman 
appeared at the top of the flight of stairs leading 
from the stable up to the rooms above. 

" Well," said the woman, " you are in trouble, 
Nurse. Why, ydu can*t never take the young 
gentleman home like that. Come into my place a 
minute and wash his face, and brush his clothes 
a bit." 

Lizzie went up into the room above, accompa- 
nied by the children, and with the help of water, 
soap, a towel and a brush, made Horace look a 
little more respectable. While she \vas washing 
and brushing, a feeble voice was heard from the ' 
next room, calling " Mother, mother ! " Violet, 
who was always curious, immediately opened the 
door, and was going into the room to see who 
it was that called, when the woman stopped 
her. 

" Don't go in there. Miss," she said ; " my little 
boy is ill in bed, and he's very feverish. The 
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doctor hasn't seen him yet, but it may be some- 
thing catching : there's a deal of illness here- 
abouts." 

" Gracious me !" cried Lizzie, you don't mean to 
say it's anything catching?" and as she spoke, 
Lizzie hurried away with the children, scarcely 
giving herself time to thank the good woman for 
her kindness. Going out into the mews, they 
found Nurse and Gemma standing at the corner, 
wondering what had become of them. 

"Why, what have you been doing with the 
child ? " cried Nurse, looking at Horace, who still 
showed signs of the mess he had been in. " And 
what could make you go into one of them houses ? 
Poor Mrs. Somers has just been telling us that 
scarlet fever's dreadfully bad in the mews, and I 
shan't bring the children down here any more, 
for fear of them catching it : not even Miss 
Gemma." 

As they walked away, Lizzie explained how 
matters were, and how it was all Violet's fault, 
who cared very little, however, for the scolding 
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that she got. Gemma was very sad ; she felt that 
she had said good-bye to poor Mrs. Somers for the 
last time. And, indeed, she heard of her death 
only two or three days afterwards. It was some 
consolation, though, to Gemma to know that her 
aunt was going to look after little Jane Somers 
and take care of her. Mrs. Talbot intended to 
have her brought up to be a servant, and, when 
she was old enough, to take her into her own 
service. 

All this time our heroine did not forget, or 
neglect, her little pug puppy Dinah, which seemed 
now like a legacy left her by Mrs. Somers. The 
little creature grew every day more attached to 
her mistress, and more intelligent ; she showed, 
besides, a wonderful quickness in learning all sorts 
of tricks, which Gemma taught her. The pug was 
gentle and amiable to all the family except Miss 
Polly. The little creature always growled, and 
her little tail uncurled itself, and her eyes rolled 
terribly, at the sight of the poor battered doll. 
Papa Norry was greatly troubled at this ; for he 
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announced to everyone that he was Dinah's papa 
as well as Miss Polly's, and he was naturally 
distressed to see such disagreements in his 
family. 

One evening when Dinah began her usual 
growling at Miss Polly, Horace took no notice, 
but sat looking wistfully at the fire. 

" Why, what's the matter with you. Master 
Norry ? " said Lizzie. 

Horace turned his pretty chubby face to Lizzie, 
his cheeks being very red, and his eyes heavy and 
languid, and whispered hoarsely, " I dot such a 
sore throat. 

It was too true. Norry had a bad sore throat, 
and the next morning the doctor pronounced that 
it was scarlet fever. The other children began to 
sicken almost at the same time, so that it was 
useless to make any effort at escape for them by 
sending them away. It was evident how they 
had caught it, for that little boy in the mews, 
who was ill, was now known to have scarlet fever 
too. 
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Horace, who was the first to sicken, was the first 
to show signs of recovery. He and Baby had 
it slightly, but Violet and Gemma were very ill 
indeed. Violet was evidently uneasy in her mind. 
She was sometimes delirious ; and then she always 
seemed in dread of some discovery, ever calling 
upon Gemma to keep her secret. Little Gemma 
too, in her wanderings, would earnestly implore 
Violet to confess ; until at last the curious fact 
that the fever dreams of the two chilren seemed 
in this way to fit in, struck Mrs. Talbot and the 
nurses. 

However, a change came to Violet, her vigorous 
constitution overcame the fever ; she grew better, 
and was able to take nourishment. Although it 
was but a pale, weak, little shadow of the lovely 
healthy child of former days, that now lay in 
Violet's bed, still Violet it was all the same ; and 
she began to struggle back to health in spite of 
her severe illness, and in spite even of the weight 
upon her conscience. Just at the time when 
Horace was strong enough to run about again, and 
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enjoy his boiled chicken for dinner with hearty 
appetite ; and just when Violet was able to get up, 
and move about the nursery, in a feeble, helpless 
way, in her little dressing-gown, Gemma was at 
the worst. The scarlet fever itself had passed 
away, but typhqid had set in — a low wasting fever, 
Our little heroine was too delicate to fight against 
sickness like the others. 

Christmas Day came. On this day there was 
great trouble in the house : Gemma's father and 
mother, and little brother, were expected daily, if 
not hourly, to arrive at Southampton. Poor Mrs. 
Talbot was almost heart-broken. How should she 
meet her brother and sister-in-law if the child 
died ? Gemma had been wandering in her mind 
all night, but in the morning she slept a little, and 
afterwards seemed less feverish. She repeatedly 
asked for Violet ; and at last implored her aunt 
— who had nursed and watched her unceasingly 
for many days and nights — to bring Violet to 
her. 

" Let me see Vi ; I want to tell her some- 
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thing/' said Gemma ; " pray let her come, if she 
can.'* 

Mrs. Talbot thought it best to humour the 
child's fancy, and in a few minutes, Vi, pale 
and wasted, was sitting beside Gemma's little 
bed. 

"Vi," gasped the little sick child. "Oh, dear, 
dear Vi, I think I am going away — so far, Vi, so 
far — to live with the angels, where everything will 
be so bright and good. But I can't go, darling, 
without saying good-bye, and telling you how I 
shall wait and watch for you all. But Vi, we must 
be good, or we can't be happy there. We must 
speak truth, and tell what wrong we've done. Vi, 
dear darling Vi, we've been like sisters almost; 
haven't we? Pray, tell about the ring before I 
die ; oh, darling Vi, pray do ! " 

Violet burst into loud sobs, and flung herself 
upon Gemma ; and, kissing her, begged her not to 
die, saying she would tell all. Then she began 
at once her confession to her mother ; her little 
heart was softened at last, and thoroughly too. 
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But Mrs. Talbot could not listen now, for one 
glance at the bed showed her that little Gemma 
was worse ; the exertion had been too much for 

• 

her. She had fallen back tipon the pillow, in- 
sensible, and looked indeed as if she were already 
dead. Violet was carried back to the nursery, and 
rom that moment was eager to confess her fault. 
But Mrs. Talbot was with Gemma, trying to 
restore consciousness to the poor little sufferer ; so 
it was not till the next morning that the confes- 
sion was made, and forgiveness given to the poor 
repentant little girl. 

It was long before Mrs. Talbot succeeded in 
restoring consciousness to Gemma, but when she 
did succeed, a great surprise and a great pleasure 
awaited the little child. When our little heroine's 
eyes opened at last, they rested upon the longed- 
for loved face of her mother. Yes ; her own dear 
mamma was standing by her bedside, leaning over 
her with anxious longing eyes. Papa, Baby-boy 
and even Minima were there. The good Ayah 
had again ventured to Europe to take care of 
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Baby-boy on the voyage, and to see Missee Gemma 
again. 

Gemma got well ; her recovery went on with 
rapid strides from that day. She grew up to be a 
good woman : doing kindnesses, spreading happi- 
ness around her, seeking always to do good ; thus 
fulfilling in her womanhood the promise that she 
gave when " Only a Little Child." 



THE END. 
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